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EDITORIAL 

Tm  Glasgow  .^rt  Gail  fry  and  .Musfu.m 
Fthnos;raphical  Collection  was  one  of  the  hrst  in 
the  country  to  he  displayed  on  systematic  hut  vet, 
at  the  same  time,  attractive  and  colourful  lines,  and  for 
this  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Henry  G.  Farmer  (our  first 
contributor)  who  started  re-arranging  the  whole  display 
after  the  blitz  in  1941,  and  completed  the  job  by 
February,  1 944.  He  has  also  been  a  most  generous  donor 
to  the  collections. 

Ethnographical  specimens  in  general  were  amongst 
the  first  to  be  acquired  by  the  City  Industrial  .Museum 
when  it  was  founded  in  1 870 — a  time  when  the  primitive 
parts  of  the  world  were  being  opened  up. 

The  Benin  Heads  which  were  bought  by  auction  in 
Glasgow  in  1898  bv  the  then  Superintendent  for  18 
are  now  worth  perhaps  as  many  hundreds.  The  cere¬ 
monial  hat,  blanket  cape,  and  apron  of  a  Haida  Chief 
were  part  of  a  large  collection  from  the  North-West 
Coast  of  North  .America  which  was  purchased  in  1902 
for  I120 — a  large  sum  in  those  days — but  today  the 
items  would  be  almost  impossible  to  acquire.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  .Maori  Figure  was  the  best  bargain  of  all.  It  cost 
the  Department  nothing,  and  came  as  a  result  of  a 
friendly  contact  made  bv  the  present  Director  while  on 
war  service  in  England! 

Since  the  Museum  Department  has  had  a  purchase- 
grant,  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  strengthen 
those  parts  of  the  collection  which  were  relatively 
weak,  and  this  accounts  for  the  rather  fine  Indian 
Basketry  Hats. 

The  Peruvian  Textiles  are  from  the  Burrell  Collection 
anti  were  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  William  after  he 
presented  his  collection  to  Glasgow  in  1944. 

This  special  numher  of  the  Review  deals,  of  course, 
with  only  a  few  items  in  the  collection.  Perhaps, 
one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  an  Ethnographical 
Collection  is  that  it  enables  people  who  live  in  a 
civilisation  dominateii  bv  Europe  and  .America  to 
realise  that  there  are  scales  of  values  which  owe  nothing 
whatever  to  our  own  traditions,  and  vet  which  are 
capable  of  producing  objects  of  great  beauty. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  contributors  who  have  so 
generously  and  patiently  created  this  number  for  us,  and 
to  our  advertisers  who  give  us  such  fine  support. 


Vol.  VIII,  No.  I,  I9L>i  Cover  illustration — dancing  apron  The  design  area,  woven  in  Chilkat  blanket  technique,  shows 

as  the  principal  motif  a  whale,  the  flukes  being  shown  as  raven  heads.  This  woven  piece  is  mounted 
on  buckskin.  The  jinglers  on  the  fringe  are  of  puffin  beaks.  (See  pp.  ib-21.) 


HENRY  GEORGE  EARMER 


SOME  ORIENTAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

AT  KELVINGROVE 


IN  1941,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in- 
\ited  to  devise  an  Exhibition  oi  Musical 
Instruments  in  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery 
and  Museum,  examples  were  displayed  and 
briefly  described  so  as  to  demonstrate  their 
origin  and  development.  It  was  the  Hrst 
exhibition  of  that  kind  devised  on  those  lines. 
Nowadays,  musicology — even  on  the  purely 
instrumental  side — is  considered  a  recognised 
subject  in  the  curricula  of  universities. 
Eew  people  realise  that  some  instruments  can 
trace  their  pedigree  back  to  the  dawn  of 
ci\ilisation  in  the  ancient  East  say  4,000 
years  b.c.,  as  f  ha\e  demonstrated  elsewhere*. 
Other  examples  reveal  how  much  we  owe  to 
the  impact  of  later  cultures  of  the  Near  and 
.Middle  East,  and  it  is  the  latter  w  hich  prompts 
a  short  survey  of  the  present  instrumental 
resources  of  those  Eastern  peoples,  so  that 
we  may  get  a  ‘close  up’  \iew  of  those  instru¬ 
ments  which  so  greatly  influenced  Western 
Europe  prior  to  the  Renaissance.  We  all 
know  how  much  we  owe  to  Arabic-speaking 
peoples  in  the  sciences  and  the  Hue  arts,  but 
in  musical  instruments  we  were  also  borrow  ¬ 


ers  from  that  source.  Incidentally  the  actual 
instruments  used  herein  to  develop  this  theme 
are  in  the  Kebingrove  collections — the  Hnest 
outside  of  London — and  the  Hve  used  be¬ 
longed  originally  to  the  collection  of  the 
present  w  riter. 

The  Hrst  drum  and  kettledrum  known  in 
Western  Europe  were  the  tabi  and  naqqara  of 
the  Arabs,  which  we  called  the  tabor  and 
nakcr  in  Britain.  The  musician— as  a  purist — 
may  sav  that  such  things  are  only  of  interest  to 
the  etymologist;  but  the  more  scholarly 
student  will  recognise  that  in  the  art  of 
rhythm — and  that  was  the  pro\ince  of 
drumming  originally — much  was  derived  from 
Arabian  concepts,  as  I  have  already  shown-. 
Yet  it  was  in  stringed  instruments  that  the 
Oriental  influence  is  more  palpable.  One  of 
our  old  Scottish  poets — Thomas  of  Ersyl- 
doune  (14th  century) — wrote  appraisingly  of 
the  'luttc  and  rvbvbe,  both  gangange’.  The  very 
name  of  the  lute  was  derived  from  the 

* /he  \eit  OyforJ  Hiuon  of  Mmic,  Lomlon  (i4{7),  Vol.  I, 
p|).  2  2hh-74- 

-(inne'f  Dutionan  of  l/uiic,  Lomlon  (14(4),  Vol.  p.  874. 


I.  LUTE  (A]'ud) 


I 


R f  B E c  ( Rabah) 


Arabic  al-'ud,  and  it  ousted  the  harp  from  its 
position  as  the  favoured  instrument  in  the 
whole  of  Western  Hurope,  and  continued 
thus  lor  many  centuries.  In  those  davs  the 
Arabian  instrument  had  hut  four  strinos  tuned 
hicordallv  in  fourths,  and  that  feature  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  i  jth  century  \%hen  more 
strings  were  added.  It  is  still  the  most 
tavoured  instrument  from  Morocco  in  the 
west — where  it  still  has  four  strings — to 
Iraq  in  the  east.  The  instrument  shown 
(PI.  I )  is  of  Hgyptian  facture.  The  hellv,  hack, 
and  neck  of  this  lute  are  handsomely  fretted 
and  inlaid,  especially  the  sound-holes  which 
are  called  ‘roses’  or  ‘suns’  hv  the  Arabs.  This 
instrument  has  six  strings  tuned  hicordallv, 
hut  only  the  middle  strings  are  tuned  in 
fourths.  It  is  played  in  the  lap  guitar-wise,  hut 
with  the  neck  lower  than  the  sound-chest. 
The  plectrum  is  a  feathered  quill,  and  the 
strings  are  of  gut,  the  lower  ones  being  w  ire 
coy e red. 

The  rybyhe,  qiK)ted  In  Thomas  of  Hrsyl- 
doune,  was  simply  the  rabah  of  the  Arabs  and 
Moors,  and  the  specimen  delineated  (PI.  2)  is 
of  Moroccan  make,  the  type  being  still  in 
vogue  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  This  was  its 
form  from  time  immemorial,  although  in 
Hgypt  a  rectangular  sound-chest  gained  accept¬ 
ance,  whilst  Syria  favoured  a  piriform  type, 
similar  to  the  sound-chest  of  the  Byzantine 
/iTu,  although  the  name  rabab  was  still  re¬ 
tained.  The  present  instrument — like  its 
original — has  a  sound-chest  of  wood,  the  belly 


being  of  parchment,  whilst  the  upper  portion 
of  the  instrument,  which  we  may  call  the 
neck,  contains  the  sound-holes  which  are 
made  of  fretted  metal,  the  sides  being  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl.  It  is  mounted  with 
two  gut  strings  as  thick  as  those  of  a  double- 
bass,  which  are  stretched  oyer  a  crescent¬ 
shaped  bridge.  These  strings  are  tuned  to  the 
interval  of  a  fifth,  an  accordatiira  as  old  as  the 
loth  century.  The  bow,  which  is  of  wood 
with  resined  horsehair,  is  garnished  with 
mother-of-pearl,  and  still  retains  its  mediaeval 
shape.  The  tone  of  the  rabab — due  to  the 
parchment  belly — sounds  hoarse  to  the  Huro- 
pean  ear,  but  it  blends  well  with  the  lute  and 
psaltery.  For  a  century  past  or  more  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  kamdr)ja  al-ajranjt  which,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  a  Furopean  instrument 
like  our  viola.  This  latter  is  played  upright  on 
the  left  knee,  and  not  under  the  chin  as  in 
Hurope.  The  bow  is  identical  with  the  Huro- 
pean  form.  In  Hgypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq,  the 
Huropean  violin  is  used  nowadays,  and  is 
played  in  the  normal  vyay. 

Another  Oriental  bowed  instrument  is  the 
kamdnja.  Until  the  19th  century — when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Huropean  yiolin  and  yiola — 
it  was  the  bowed  instrument  par  excellence  from 
Persia  to  Hgypt.  It  is  usually  found  with  two 
strings  tuned  a  fourth  apart,  and  played  with  a 
bow  identical  with  that  used  in  Mediaeval 
Hurope.  Incidentally,  the  first  eyidence  of  the 
use  of  the  Hddle  bow  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
Arabs  of  the  loth  century,  of  which  I  gaye 


f  , 


3.  FOOTED  VIOL  (Kamdnja) 

is  of  parchment.  It  is  that  feature  that  accounts 
lor  the  penetrating  tone  of  the  qanun.  Some 
eighty-Iour  strings  are  stretched  across  the 
sound-chest,  and  as  thev  are  adjusted  tri- 
cordally,  a  scale  of  twentv-five  notes  is 
produced.  The  wooden  part  of  the  bellv 
contains  several  elaborately  carved  ebony 
sound-holes,  one  ol  which  is  faintly  discernible 
in  the  picture,  hut  the  fret-work  is  of  a 
similar  design  to  those  on  the  lute.  The 
qanun  is  played  by  means  of  two  plectra 


Oriental  Uusual  In^trumenti 

documentarv  proof  in  lytTh 
The  specimen  delineated  (PI. 
j),  although  made  in  Baghdad 
in  the  i7lh  century,  was  en¬ 
hanced  with  its  hamlsome  silver 
mountings  and  precious  stones 
hv  a  Georgian.  It  is  the  most 
elaborately  garnished  kamdnja 
that  1  have  ever  seen.  The 
floral  engraving  is  the  w  ork  of  a 
Hne  craftsman,  and  the  hurined 
verse — in  praise  of  music — on 
the  peg-box  proves  that  it  was 
added  in  the  mid  19th  centurv. 

The  body  of  the  instrument  is 
of  wood,  but  the  foot  or  spike 
on  which  it  stands  is  of  iron: 
the  belly  is  of  parchment.  This 
specimen  has  three  strings. 

The  back  view  of  this  kamdnja 
shows  nine  gems  set  in  the 
centre  of  the  silver  work. 

The  psaltery  of  the  Arabs 
is  called  by  them  the  qdnun, 
and  was  borrowed  by  Hurope 
as  the  canon.  The  name  was 
Greek,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  Arabs  because  the  name 
stood  for  ‘rule’,  in  that  the 
qdnun  demonstrated  in  its  qamut 
the  fundamental  scale  of 
Arabian  music.  The  Arabian 
psaltery  was  something  novel 
to  the  European  west  because 
the  only  instrument  they  knew 
was  the  square  or  oblong  type, 
whereas  the  Arabian  instru¬ 
ment  was  trapezoidal,  a  shape  which  provided 
for  the  safer  tension  of  the  higher  strings.  In 
early  days  Europe  played  its  psaltery  in  a 
vertical  position,  whereas  the  qdnun  of  the 
Orient  is  placed  horizontally  on  the  knees. 
The  sound-chest  of  the  qdnun  shown  (PI.  4),  as 
well  as  the  tuning  pegs  and  bridge,  are  of 
wood,  except  for  the  lower  portion  of  the 
belly — on  which  the  bridge  stands — which 


*H.  G.  Farmer,  Studies  in  Oriental  Musiial  Instruments,  1  unilon 
(1931),  1st  series,  pp.  10 1-3. 
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fastened  ring-wise  on  the  foreHnsjer  ot 
each  hand. 

The  last  instrument  to  he  mentioned 
is  the  tunbur,  or  pandore,  which  is 
like  a  long-necked  lute  \%ith  a  smaller 
sound-chest.  It  is  more  popular  in 
Turkey,  I'ersia  and  Turkestan  than  in 
Arabic-speaking  lands.  The  neck  is 
furnished  with  frets  of  twine  which 
register  the  |)recise  position  o(  e\er\ 
note.  With  us  these  frets  are  of  metal, 
as  we  see  on  our  banjos.  The  tunbur 
varies  in  size  and  shape  in  the  different 
lands  of  the  Orient.  It  max  be  loiiij 
with  a  piriform  sound-chest  as  in  the 
tunbur  huzur^  of  Persia,  or  short  like 
the  tunbur  ba^hlama.  In  the  tunbur 
turki  it  would  haxe  a  spherical  sound- 
chest,  The  Persian  instrument,  as  dis¬ 
played  (PI.  5),  had  three  strings,  hence 
its  common  name,  sitar  (‘three  strings’). 
The  frets  on  the  neck  are 
of  gut,  metal  not  being 
used  because  gut  or  string 
frets  can  be  shifted  to  suit 
a  particular  modal  scale  in 
the  music.  Apart  from  that 
the  tunbur  is  made  of  wood 
throughout,  although  the 
belly  and  neck  are  garnished 
with  mother-of-pearl.  It  is 
plucked  digitally  or  xvith 


a  plectrum.  The  example  shown  here 
lacks  the  bri<lge  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  sound-chest,  vet  it  is  but  slightly 
different  from  that  of  our  banjo. 

Bands  in  the  Near  and  Middle  Hast 
are  usually  no  more  than  from  six  tf) 
ten  players  on  the  instruments  des- 
cribe<l  above,  plus  a  tambourine  (duff 
or  dairo),  a  goblet-shaped  drum  (dar- 
bukku),  or  small  kettledrums  (naiji^drdt). 
These  determine  the  rhythm  which, 
unlike  Huropean  conceptions,  is  gener¬ 
ally  alien — in  Western  ears — to  the 
mensural  structure  of  the  melody. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  tonal  variety  of  the 
rhythm  which  provides  a  harmony  and 
counterpoint  to  the  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  which  discourse  the  melody. 
Yet  this  latter  differs  in  the  rahcib,  which 
intones  the  melotlv  in  its  pristine 
character,  whereas  the  lute,  psaltery, 
pandore,  and  spiked  viol  embellish  the 
melody  by  means  of  countless  fiorature 
according  to  the  players’  fancy.  It  is  a 
music  that  is  something  sui  qcncris,  and 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
realise  that  whilst  the  Occident  xiexvs 
music  vertically — hence  the  need  for 
harmony,  the  ()rient  sees  it  horizontally 
— hence  the  urge  for  heterophony. 

5.  P4NDOKF  (Tunbur) 
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PHILIP  j.  C.  DARK 


TWO  BRONZH  HEADS  EROM  BENIN 


Bfnin  art  was  first  disciwcretl  in  1897 
as  the  result  of  a  British  punitive  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  kingdom  of  Benin  in 
Southern  Nigeria.  Previously  in  attempts  to 
improve  trade  relationships  between  the  coast 
and  the  interior,  the  British  Vice-Consul  of 
the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate  determined  to 
visit  Benin  Cit\  to  press  for  the  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  trade  in  the  Benin  area  promised  in  a 
treaty  concluded  with  the  kintj  of  Benin  in 
189J  but  newer  honoured.  In  spite  of  local 
adyice  to  the  ciintrary  and  word  from  the  kintj 
of  Benin  that  Vice-Consul  Phillips’  proposed 
yisit  would  be  at  an  inconeenient  time  as  he 
was  making  the  annual  sacrihees  to  his  an¬ 
cestors,  Phillips  and  his  party  set  out  for 
Benin  City.  When  some  miles  away  they  were 
ambushed  and  nearly  all  massacred.  The 
British  Goyernment  reactetl  rapidly  and 
within  seyen  weeks  had  mounted  an  expe¬ 
dition,  which  captured  the  city,  taking 
prisoner  the  king  and  sending  him  into  exile 
at  Calabar, 

The  members  of  the  expedition  were 
amazed  to  discover  in  Benin  City  vast 
quantities  of  many  kinds  of  objects  cast  in 
bronze  and  carved  in  ivorv  and  wood  which 
testified  to  a  tradition  of  art  of  long  standing 
and  great  skill.  Several  thousand  objects  were 
brought  hack  to  Lngland  and  a  large  number 
was  sold.  Manv  discerning  museums  and 
private  collectors  acquired  examples  of  this 
unique  art  form  at  that  time.  The  two  bronze 
heads  under  consideration  in  this  brief  note 
were  purchased  by  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery 
and  Museum  on  1  jth  September,  1898,  at  an 
auction  saleat  Messrs.  Robert  McTear’s  Rooms, 
St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow,  for  L8  each. 
The  price  seems  remarkably  low  for  objects 
which,  when  they  do  occasionally  appear  in 
the  sale  rooms,  fetch  the  very  high  prices 
characteristic  of  modern  sales  of  works  of 
art  he  they  Huropean  traditional  works  or 
objects  from  more  exotic  cultures*. 


It  is  perhaps  strange  that  bronzes  and 
carvings,  which  rapidly  became  so  highly 
prized  as  representations  of  a  major  world  art 
form,  were  not  known  in  Lurope  before 
1897.  Though  there  are  a  few  references  in 
early  travellers’  accounts  to  Benin  art-  no 
example  is  securely  documented  as  being  in 
a  cabinet  or  museum  in  Lurope  before  the 
British  punitive  expedition.  It  has  long  been 
thought  that  certain  hne  carvings  in  ivory 
— spoons  and  forks,  elaborately  decorated 
cups,  armlets  and  bracelets,  hunting  horns — 
known  in  Lurope  from  A.n.  iboo,  were  the 
work  of  the  Bini,  the  people  of  the  Benin 
kingdom,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for 
this;  in  fact,  such  objects  would  appear  to  he 
of  a  style  which  has  been  called  Afro-Portu- 
guese  by  William  Lagg,  or,  in  some  cases,  the 
work  of  the  Yoruha  peoples,  neighbours  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  Bini^. 

Benin  City,  which  was  hrst  visited  hv  the 
Portuguese  in  a.d.  1485,  was  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  holding  sway  over  a  large  part  of 
Southern  Nigeria,  its  subject  borders  at  one 
time  stretching  to  the  Niger  in  the  east  and 
as  far  as  Porto  Novo  and  Ouidah  in  the  west. 
Lrom  the  time  of  its  discovery,  Luropeans— 
at  first  the  Portuguese,  and  then,  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  the  Dutch,  followed  by 
the  L.nglish  and  Lrench — traded  with  Benin, 
hut  by  the  19th  century  trade  with  Benin 
slackened  as,  instead,  trade  relations  with  the 
coastal  ports  became  intensihed;  this  left 
Benin  somewhat  isolated  from  Luropean  con¬ 
tact  until  the  time  of  the  punitive  expedition. 

'A  Benin  ivory  nnsk  was  volil  in  is5S  tor  the  sum  t)t  i.20.000 
('ft.  f.g.  The  Daili  Telegraph,  Teb.  h.  1958,  and  Illustrated 
I ortjon  \r»s.  hfb.  i(,  1958). 

Dapper.  ihh8;  Nyemiael.  1704;  Landolphe.  i82i;  in 
It.  Lini!  Roth,  Great  Renin,  llalilax  (1901). 

’See  Fagg  ami  Forman,  tfre-Portuguese  Ivories,  London  (  1959). 
Objeits  of  the  Afro-Portuguese  style  are  to  be  seen,  for 
example,  in  the  Royal  Siottish  Museum,  British  Museum. 
National  Museum,  Copenhagen,  Museum  fur  Viilkerkumie, 
Berlin-Dahlem,  Ulmer  Museum  ami  the  Nigerian  Museum, 
Lagos,  where  relate<l  objeits  in  ivory  but  appertaining  to  the 
Yoruha  are  also  to  be  fouml. 
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Tho  kinjiship  was  restored  to  Benin  in  1914. 
The  present  Oha,  or  kintj,  is  the  thirty- 
seventh  ot  the  present  dvnastv.  .As  his  an¬ 
cestors  before  him,  he  is  considered  as  divine 
and  is  the  spiritual  if  no  lontjer  the  complete 
temporal  ruler  over  some  200,000  people. 

The  kingdom  of  Benin  has  always  been  a 
centralised  state  yvith  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Oha  and 
an  elaborate  hierarchy  of  court  ofhcials  sur- 
roundintj  him.  Benin  art  is  essentially  a  court 
art  and  its  production,  for  the  most  part,  yvas 
for  the  Oha.  The  art  was  produced  by  special 
groups  or  miilds  of  craftsmen,  who  lived  in 
certain  wards  in  Benin  City,  each  craft  to  its 
own  ward.  There  yvere  workers  in  bronze, 
carvers,  blacksmiths,  leatheryvorkers,  yveav- 
ers  and  many  others.  Only  a  few  of  the  old 
crafts  are  still  produced,  hut  amontj  these  the 
bronze-  or  brass-workers,  much  reduced  in 
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numbers,  still  pursue  the  art  of  casting,  using 
traditional  techniques,  though  their  yvork 
cannot  be  said  to  attain  the  high  standard 
reached  in  earlier  centuries. 

The  two  bronze  heads  illustrated  here 
(Pis.  I  and  2)  were  made  by  the  circ-pcrduc 
technique  of  casting^,  a  technique  yvhich 
tradition  recounts  as  being  acquired  from  Ife 
in  the  reign  of  Oha  Ocjuola,  the  sixth  king  of 
the  present  dynasty.  Ofjuola  reigned  before  the 
advent  of  the  Portuguese  though  precisely 
yvhen  has  not  yet  been  determined^. 

The  quality  of  the  casting  for  the  tyvo  types 
of  heads  represented  by  the  Museum’s  pieces 
is  very  good.  \  considerable  amount  of  metal 
has  been  used;  the  head  yvith  the  cap  yvith 
‘wings’  is  very  heavy.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
(PI.  I )  is  1 64  ins.  high.  The  larger  of  the  tyvo 
(PI.  2)  stands  2o4  ins.  high  to  the  top  of 
the  tyyo  yvings  protruding  one  from  each 
side  of  the  cap  on  the  head.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  at  this  time  this  head  with  the 
winged  cap  is,  together  yvith  one  in  the 
Museum  fur  Volkerkunde,  Berlin-Dahlem 
(lllc.8196),  the  third  largest  of  this  type  of 
bronze  head;  in  fact,  it  is  the  third  largest  of 
all  types  of  memofial  heads  to  past  Oha  yvhich 
it  represents.  Tht  largest  of  them,  22 J  ins. 
high,  is  in  the  Rautenstrauch-Joest  Museum, 
Koln  (No.  2000)  and  the  second  largest, 
2ii  ins.  high,  is  in  the  Linden  Museum, 
Stuttgart  (No.  5379)**- 

The  entry  in  the  Museum’s  catalogue  for 
both  heads  (’98- 19  3a  and  g)  is  ‘Human-headed 
vase  or  Tusk-holder  from  the  Ju-ju  house  of 
the  King  of  Benin,  of  cast  and  chiselled 

*A  ilosiriptiiin  of  this  technitjut'  is  given  in  N.  Forman’s 
Benin  ■irt,  text  by  Philip  J.  C.  Dark,  Batchworth  Press, 
London  (in  press). 

‘Following  the  dating  acivanced  by  Chief  Jacob  U.  Fgharevha, 
the  Bini  court  historian,  in  A  Short  Historj-  of  Benin,  Lagos 
U’iSi),  of  the  reigns  of  past  Oha,  Oguola  would  have  reigned 
c.  1280  A.D.,  but  according  to  the  chronology  of  events  in 
P.  A.  Talbot’s  The  Peoples  of  Southern  Sigeria,  London  (i^tb),  he 
would  have  reigned  some  2oo  years  later. 

‘The  former  is  illustrated  in  M.  Hey<lrich  and  yV.  Frohlich’s 
Plastik  der  Primitiier  aus  dem  Besitz  das  Rautenstrauih — Joest- 
Museums  der  Stadt  Koln  (19(4),  pi.  60,  and  the  latter  in  F.  von 
Luschan’s  Die  Karl  Knorrsche  Sammiung  von  Benin — Altertiimern 
in  Museum  fiir  Lander  und  Volkerkunde  in  Stuttgart  (1901), 
Abb.  ho,  hi.  The  Berlin  head  is  illustrated  in  F.  von  Luschan’s 
Die  MiertUmer  von  Benin,  Berlin  and  Leipzig  (1919),  T.  f9  ami 
ho. 
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bronze’.  The  purpose  oF  bronze  heads  such 
as  these  two  is  to  act  as  part  of  the  furniture 
of  an  altar,  set  up  bv  a  new  Oba  in  memory  of 
his  immediate  and  deceased  predecessor. 
When  an  Oba  dies  his  successor  orders  the 
brass-smiths,  and  the  carvers,  to  make  a 
number  of  objects  for  a  shrine  which  he 
builds  for  his  predecessor  in  a  compound 
where  shrines  to  his  ancestors  are  housed.  In 
a  number  of  these  compounds,  in  the  old 
days,  that  is,  before  1897,  were  shrines  to  all 
past  Oba,  but  today  there  are  only  four  such 
shrines  in  one  compound,  one  for  each  of  the 
last  three  Oba  and  the  fourth  a  collective 
shrine  for  all  the  other  past  Oba.  In  the  past, 
there  were  two  annual  series  of  rites  of 
national  si^niHcance  at  which  sacriHces  were 
made  to  past  Oba.  It  was  at  the  time  of  one 
such  series,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that 
Phillips  and  his  party  were  massacred.  The 
series  of  rites  has  been  discontinued  though 
regular  sacriHces  are  still  made  at  the  re¬ 
maining  shrines". 

The  bronze  head  was  placed  on  a  semi¬ 
circular  altar,  near  the  back,  and  a  carved 
tusk  was  made  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  head 
with  its  tip  resting  against  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  altar.  A  wooden  ‘peg’  Htted  down 
into  the  hole  at  the  top  of  the  head,  but  pro¬ 
truded  sufHciently  into  the  hollow  base  of  the 
tusk  to  maintain  it  securely  in  position  and 
prevent  it  from  falling.  More  than  one  such 
memorial  head  was  probably  placed  on  the 
altar  but  the  exact  number  is  not  known  and 
undoubtedly  varied.  In  early  times  it  is 
possible  that  only  one  head  was  cast. 

Considering  Hrst  the  memorial  head  {ubum- 
welao)  in  Pi.  i  (’98-i9ja),  the  artist  has 
represented  in  bronze  on  top  of  the  head  a 
cap  (onikekeze)  of  coral  beads.  Two  clusters  ol 
Hve  beads  are  represented  on  each  side  of  the 
cap;  one  such  cluster  is  referred  to  as  ititi 
ako,  ititi  meaning  a  bunch  and  ako  fruit;  the 
heads  in  real  life  may  have  been  of  agate  (eka). 
The  bead  immediately  above  the  nose  and  the 
two  tubular  beads  on  the  front  of  the  cap 

’See  R.  E.  Bradbury.  The  Benin  Kingdom,  etc,,  International 
African  Institute,  London  (i9{7),  p. 


were  probably  likewise  fashioned  of  agate. 
Hanging  from  the  cap  on  each  side,  as  can  be 
seen  in  Pi.  ju,  are  two  sets  of  six  long 
strings  of  coral  beads  (ororo),  one  set  in  front 
of  the  ear,  one  behind.  Behind  these  two  sets 
of  beads,  on  the  right  side,  is  a  plaited  cord 
with  a  large  bead  at  the  base  (cmi  onara);  »)n 
the  left  side  are  two  such  cords  (see  Pi.  }/>). 
Seven  further  strings  of  coral  beads  hang  dow  n 
the  back  of  the  head  from  the  cap  to  as  far 
as  the  top  of  the  bead  collar.  The  collar  {odi^- 
bokofo)  consists  of  thirtv-two  rings  of  coral 
beads  (ivic). 

The  pupils  of  the  eves  are  formed  fr«)m  iron 
nails;  an  iron  nail  is  set  in  the  position  of  the 
pupil  in  the  wax  model  before  the  metal  is 
poured.  The  two  sets  of  three  supraorbital 
markings  represent  similar  marks  made  in  real 
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4<i  (ahote).  Fnint  vit-w 
(St'f  PI.  I ) 
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4/'  (hclou  ).  Ku  k  \ifxv 
(See  PI.  lb) 


life  on  the  forehead;  such  a  mark  is  made  by 
means  of  manv  cuts  with  a  knife  into  which 
charcoal  and  lamp  dust  are  rubbed.  The 
chasing  of  the  evebrows  and  evelids  is  generally 
considered  as  done  in  tbe  wax  before  casting 
and  not  afterwards. 

The  flanged  base  of  the  head  in  PI.  i, 
which  is  bordered  bv  a  rope  pattern,  is 
decorated  with  a  guilloche  motif  of  three 
intertwining  bands  (oha  iri  cha)  which  are 
continuous  round  the  base;  each  band  is 
made  up  of  three  strands,  the  motif  being 
modelled  in  the  wax  in  the  form  of  three 
threads  which  are  placed  side  bv  side.  On  this 
guilloche  motif  have  been  placed  a  number  of 
objects  modelled  in  the  round.  The  objects 
represented  are  given  in  hgure  id  and  are 
depicted  in  PI.  4,  a  and  h.  The  celt  {uijhava) 
or  thunderstone  is  regarded  as  an  object  of 
the  highest  power,  being  associated  par- 
ticularlv  with  the  god  of  death,  O^iiwu.  Next 
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to  the  celt  is  a  motif  made  up  of  a  rudi- 
mentarv  form  of  an  elephant’s  head  and  a 
trunk  t)f  an  elephant,  w  hich  ends  in  a  human 
hand  holding  a  trefoiled  object.  The  Bini 
conceive  of  the  elephant’s  abilitv  with  his 
trunk  as  equalling  that  of  the  human  hand 
and  depict  it  as  such  in  their  art.  The  arm 
{obo)  ‘is  recognised  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
power  of  accomplishing  things  .  .  .’^  and  is 
worshipped  particularlv  bv  warriors.  The 
word  elephant  is  used  as  a  praise  name  for 
big  people®.  The  Oha  is  referred  to  as  the 

*Sef  R.  E.  Bradbury,  The  Benin  Kinf/Jom,  etc..  International 
African  Institute,  London  (1957),  p.  58. 

•Personal  communication  from  Dr.  R.  E.  Bradburv. 
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leopard  (ckpc),  the  leopard  of  the  house, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  leopard  of 
the  bush  iatalakpa). 

The  fourth  object  in  the  sequence  of 
objects  round  the  base  of  tbe  head  is  noted  as 
a  ‘spinv’  fish.  Its  form  is  not  clear.  The  mud¬ 
fish  (akhokho)  is  a  roval  emblem  and  is  a  form 
fairlv  common  in  the  art,  but  the  particular 
Hsh  modelled  here  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
barbels  of  the  ordinarv  mud-Hsh.  The  Hfth 
object  is  a  cow’s  skull.  Cows  are  sacriHced 
on  important  ceremonial  occasions  and  their 
skulls  are  hung  above  sbrines.  The  sixth  object 
in  the  sequence  has  been  described  as  a 
‘bird’  skull,  though  the  form  of  the  object 
is  not  sufHcientIv  clearlv  modelled  to  make 
this  certain. 

The  second  and  larger  of  the  two  heads 
(Pis.  2,  ^d,  h)  can  be  seen  to  have  a  number 
of  features  in  common  w  ith  the  smaller  head. 
It  differs  from  the  latter  particularlv  with 
respect  to  the  headdress.  The  two  wings 
(ahi^a)  to  the  cap  are  made  of  coral  beads.  A 
cap  of  this  tvpe  is  referixul  to  as  omeme,  thus 
distinguishing  it  from  that  of  the  smaller 
head  which  is  called  onikckcxc.  The  two 
pupils  are  iron  nails.  The  evelids  are  chased 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  smaller 
head  but  the  chasing  marking  the  evebrows 
can  be  seen  to  be  higher,  and  at  the  level  of 
the  supraorbital  keloids.  Protruding  from 
headdress  and  top  of  the  collar,  on  each  side 
(see  Pis.  2  and  i;a)  is  a  bead  ornament  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  atoickpc  hac,  which  means  ‘vou 
can  never  touch  the  leopard’s  forehead’.  The 
beads  represented  mav  ha\e  been  of  agate. 
It  should  be  noted  that  both  |2rotective  pro¬ 
jections  are  slightiv  out  of  line  from  their 
original  position  when  cast,  that  coming  from 
the  left  showing  a  fracture  (f’l.  ^a)  and  that 
from  the  right  being  bent  down  (Pi.  2),  but 
the  specimen  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  normal 
position  of  this  strange  device. 

The  strings  of  beads  hanging  from  the  cap 
are  similar  in  kind  and  number  to  those  noted 
as  present  on  the  smaller  head,  save  that 
there  are  onlv  Hve  strings  at  the  back  of  the 
head  as  opposed  to  the  seven  of  the  latter 
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(Pis.  and  ^b).  The  collar,  or  choker,  has 
thirtv-nine  rings  of  heads.  Unlike  the  smaller 
head  the  Hanged  base  is  decorated  \n  ith  a 
looped  strap  motif  made  up  of  four  strands. 
The  artist  has  not,  howe\er,  applied  this 
consistently  all  the  \%av  round  the  flange,  for 
on  the  right  side  the  single  looped  strap  motif 
gives  wav  to  two  similar  hut  interlacing  ones. 

The  objects  round  the  flangetl  base  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  smaller  head,  except  that 
the  ‘bird’  skull  has  been  omitted  (see  Hg.  \h 
and  PI.  4,  c  and  J).  The  sequence  of  motifs 
will  be  seen  to  diHer  from  that  of  the  smaller 
head. 

The  aesthetic  achievement  of  the  artists  of 
both  these  heads  cannot  be  said  to  be  high. 
Comparison  with  other  examples  of  Bini 
bron/e  memorial  heads^**  shows  that  the  Bini 
bronze  casters  did  achieve  works  of  art  of 
better  proportions  and  plastic  qualities,  and 
greater  technical  skill.  Any  aesthetic  sensi¬ 
bility  the  artists  of  these  two  heads  may  have 
had  has  been  lost  in  the  confines  of  the 
formula  of  expression,  a  formula  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  conventions  for  expressing 
certain  formal  features  and  to  which  the 
artist  rigidly  adheres.  The  results  manifest 
the  impersonal  quality  emanating  from  all 
Benin  art  but  with  a  particularly  stolid  and 
static  effect. 

The  dating  of  Benin  art  objects  has  rested, 
until  quite  recently,  on  the  work  of  von 
Luschan  and  Struck**,  whose  chronology  had 
been  accepted  without  question.  Modern  held 
research,  and  particularly  the  work  of 
William  Pagg,  has  shown  that  a  completely 
new  approach  is  desirable *’■*.  The  bronze 
head  with  the  ‘winged’  cap  can  now  be  dated 
with  considerable  certainty.  The  Bini  have  a 

"’Lt.-Gcn.  Pitt  Rivers,  Antique  Itbrts  of  Art  from  Benin, 
Printed  privately,  London  (1900),  Pis.  14  82-3,  i{  88-9, 
17/98-9;  Read  ami  Dalton.  Antiquities  from  the  Citf  of  Benin  .  .  . 
in  the  British  Museum,  London  (1899),  PI-  IX  3,  and  Margaret 
Trowell,  Classical  African  Sculpture,  London  (1934),  PI.  XV 
(Royal  Scottish  Museum,  No.  1898.  27b). 

*'F.  von  Luschan,  Die  Altertiimer  von  Benin,  Berlin  and 
Leipzig  (1919);  B.  Struck,  “Chronologic  der  Benin — Alter- 
tiimer” ,  /eitschri ft  fiir  Ethnologie,  53,  11  3-66. 

'*K.g.  in  E.  Elisofon,  The  Sculpture  of  Africa,  text  by  William 
Eagg,  London  ( 1 938).  Sec  also  reference  in  footnote  4. 


very  strong  tradition,  which,  if  accepted, 
states  that  the  two  wings  to  the  cap  were 
introduced  bv  Oba  OsemweJe^^.  Oba  Osemwede 
can  be  said  with  certainty  to  have  reigned 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury*^,  Granted  this  tradition  and  dating, 
the  bronze  head  of  Pi.  2  can  therefore  not 
have  been  made  before  about  .\.d.  1820,  but 
at  what  time  subsequently  cannot,  as  yet, 
be  ascertained  w  ith  any  degree  of  surety. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  bronze  heads  does 
not  have  wings  to  its  cap.  It  may,  therefore, 
have  been  and  probably  was  made  before  the 
larger  head.  A  Bini  tradition  refers  to  all 
memorial  heads  w  ithout  flanged  bases  as  ‘heads 
of  the  old  days’,  meaning  as  preceding  the  time 
of  Oba  Eresonve^^.  F.rcsonye  can  be  said  to  have 
reigned  sometime  towards  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century***.  If  this  is  accepted  then  the 
smaller  of  the  two  bronze  heads  (PI.  i)  was 
probably  made  sometime  in  the  second  half 
of  the  I  8th  century. 

'®The  wing  of  the  cap  ix  said  to  tierive  from  a  feather.  The 
wing  ax  an  element  in  the  art  «loes,  however,  appear  in  one 
inxtance  at  a  much  earlier  date;  one  wing  exactly  ximilar  in 
form  is  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  heafidress  of  a  figure  in 
a  plaque  in  the  Reisx  Museum,  Mannheim;  the  wing,  though, 
is  in  a  horizontal  ptjsition.  It  is  probable  that  the  plaque  in 
<|uestion  dates  from  the  late  1  7th  century. 

“See  Egharevba  (1933),  ax  in  fixitnote  3. 

“Ax  footnote  9. 

“As  footnote  14. 
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Thf  origin  of  the  odd  vet  rather 
attractive  steatite  Hsrures  tound  in 
Sierra  Leone  has  not  been  established. 
The  figure  illustrated  is  4I  ins.  hiyh*.  Though 
considerahlv  damaged,  it  nevertheless  shows 
the  stviised  treatment  of  the  face  and  head 
which  is  characteristic  ol  these  Hmires— the 
conventionalised  ear  and  hair,  the  prominent 
eve,  the  pendulous  lower  lip  and  the  hooked 
nose.  The  figures  seem  to  he  predominantiv 
male,  and  the  stump  of  a  beard  vet  remains 
on  the  htjure  illustrated.  Figures  survivinjr  in 
a  more  complete  state  are  usual  I  v  shown 
squatting,  with  the  hands  clasped  round  a 
protruding  abdomen  or  touchina  the  jjround 
or  the  head.  The  Htjures  as  thev  now  exist 
are  almost  invariablv  defaced,  no  doubt  as  a 
result  of  treatment  recei\ed  alter  discoverv. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Hijures  bear  witness  to 
some  belief  not  known  to  the  present-day 


Mendi  people  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  figures  are, 
it  is  said,  duij  up,  or  tound  in  disused  caves. 
Thev  are  re^jarded  bv  the  .Mendi  as  super¬ 
natural  in  orii»in  and  as  possessing  super¬ 
natural  powers,  in  particular  the  abilitv  to 
promote  the  fertilitv  of  the  crops.  The  .Mendi 
familv  fortunate  enous»h  to  accjuire  a  N'umori 
Hijure,  and  anxious  to  make  it  influence  the 
Sjrowth  of  their  crops,  will  place  the  Hmire 
in  a  secret  little  palm-leaf  temple,  where  it 
often  sits  on  a  small  bamboo  stool.  There  the 
fitjure  is  plied  with  offerings  of  palm-wine, 
rice  and  fowls,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  its 
favour.  Yet  if  cajolerv  should  apparently  ha\e 
no  effect,  the  .Mendis  will  be  quite  prepared 
to  flog  their  figure  unmercifullv.  This  drastic 
treatment  is  belicwed  to  be  sufheient  to  in¬ 
duce  the  figure  to  root  up  a  crop  from  a 
neighbouring  farmf  and  to  plant  it  in  its 
owner’s  ground! 

Steatite  is  a  soft  stone,  and  mav  be  readily 
worked  with  iron  implements.  With  such 
tools  it  would  seem  that  the  Numori  figures 
were  made,  so  that  whatever  other  specula¬ 
tions  there  mav  be  about  the  age  of  the 
Hgures  their  manufacture  can  hardly  be  said 
to  antedate  the  introduction  of  iron  into 
Sierra  Leone.  In  tvpe  and  features  the  figures 
do  not  suggest  the  Mendi  of  today,  and  since 
the  Mendi  profess  ignorance  of  their  origin 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  figures  were  made 
bv  a  people  of  a  different  race  who  preceded 
the  Mendi  in  Sierra  1  eone. 

The  somewhat  capricious  nature  attributed 
to  the  Numori  figures  bv  the  Mendi  recalls 
the  powers  and  peculiarities  which  in  Furope 
until  quite  recently  were  ascribed  to  the 
fairies  who,  if  well  disposed,  would  help 
human  beings,  but  equally  would  cause 
trouble  if  offended,  f’erhaps  the  fundamental 
beliefs  of  peasant  communities,  whether 
.African  or  Furopean,  have  much  in  common 
after  all. 

'Roj;.  No.  pn-scntiMl  by  Mr.  K.  t'r.uin.i. 
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JACK  G.  SCOTT 

A  MAORI  CARVED  WOODEN  E I G  U  R  E 


IN  1948  a  Maori  carving  of  quite  out¬ 
standing  merit  was  presented  to  Glasgow 
Art  Gallerv  and  Museum  (PI.  1)^.  The 
figure  is  of  unusual  importance  on  no  less  than 
three  counts — it  is  in  itself  an  arresting  and 
forceful  example  of  the  Maori  wood  carver’s 
skill,  it  is  one  of  onlv  hve  known  specimens 
of  its  tvpe  and,  until  its  arrival  in  Glasgow,  it 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  one  family  for 
at  least  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  carving,  i  ft.  58  ins.  in  height,  is  that 
of  a  naked  male  figure.  The  surface  of  the 
rather  dense  wood  retains  the  carver’s  adze 
marks,  but  now  has  a  dark  brown  polished 
appearance.  It  might  therefore  be  assumed 
that  the  faceted  effect  so  produced  was  valued 
for  itself,  and  indeed  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  technique  has  enhanced  the  appearance 
of  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  figure.  A  mane  of 
jet  black  hair  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  face  has  a  deeply  cut  tattoo  (moko) 
on  forehead,  nose,  cheeks,  chin  and  lips;  the 
eves  are  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  The 
Hgure  stands  with  hands  clasped  to  the 
abdomen;  each  hand  has  three  digits.  The 
legs  are  immensely  thick  and  short  as  com¬ 
pared  w  ith  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  feet 
have  each  four  toes.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are 
slightly  convex,  so  that  the  Hgure  will  not 
stand  readily  on  a  flat  surface.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  stand  in  sand  or  earth,  so  that  it  would 
be  probably  correct  to  describe  it  as  free¬ 
standing. 

On  the  back  of  the  head  and  concealed  by 
the  hair  is  written  in  ink  ‘The  God  Tappee’. 
This  is  the  name  by  which  the  figure  was 
known  in  the  family  of  the  donor,  Mr.  Sydney 
N.  Folker.  When  the  figure  was  presented, 
Mrs,  Vera  G.  Folker  very  kindly  supplied 
details  of  the  family  tradition  concerning  it. 
This  was  that  the  figure  was  acquired  originally 
by  Samuel  Folker,  of  Felstead  in  Essex,  who 
served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Royal  Navy 
from  1780  to  1781,  supposedly  with  Nelson. 
The  figure  was  said  to  have  been  stolen  by 


Samuel  Folker  and  other  midshipmen  in  the 
Windward  Islands,  the  midshipmen  escaping 
only  after  a  chase  by  natives,  during  which 
poisoned  arrows  were  shot.  The  tradition 
does  not  stand  up  to  examination  in  detail, 
for  there  are  no  ‘Windward  Islands’  nearer 
to  New  Zealand  than  Fiji,  and  in  any  case  the 
Maoris  did  not  use  poisoned  arrows.  Never¬ 
theless,  though  the  details  have  become  con¬ 
fused  with  time,  the  association  of  Samuel 
Folker  with  the  figure  mav  well  be  correct, 
for  it  is  in  fact  likelv  that  the  figure  is  at  least 
as  early  as  the  late  i  8th  century. 

The  attachment  of  hair  to  a  .Maori  figure 
is  quite  exceptional;  in  fact,  in  1948  no 
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I.  MAORI  CARVED  WOODEN  FIGURE 


Maori  Hgures  with  this  feature  appeared  to  be 
recorded  at  all.  The  obvious  conclusion  at  the 
time  was  that  the  hair  had  been  added  to  the 
Hgure  after  its  acquisition  bv  Samuel  Folker, 
perhaps  even  bv  Folker  and  his  triends.  In  the 
hope  of  Hnding  out  more  about  the  hair. 
Dr.  John  Glaister,  Professor  of  Forensic 
.Medicine  in  Glasgow  llniversitv,  was  asked, 
and  most  kindiv  agreed,  to  examine  the 
Hgure.  The  gist  of  his  report  was  that  the 
hair  was  human,  verv  dark  in  colour — so  dark 
as  not  to  belong  to  a  person  of  British  descent 
— vet  dehnitelv  not  dyed  at  all.  Other  points 
were  that  the  hair  was  of  verv  coarse  texture, 
and  had  evidentlv  been  cut  from  a  long  length, 
for  there  were  neither  tips  nor  roots  in  the 
portions  which  he  examined.  Finally,  the 
hair  was  old  or,  in  other  words,  had  been  on 
the  figure  for  a  verv  long  time. 

•Although  Professor  Glaister  had  pointed 
out  that  the  holes  bv  which  the  hair  was 
attached  to  the  head  were  somewhat  care¬ 
lessly  made,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Hgure,  and 
that  this  might  be  taken  to  prove  that  the 
hair  had  been  a  later  addition  to  the  figure, 
vet  on  the  whole  his  report  suggested  that 
the  hair  was,  after  all,  an  original  feature  of 
the  Hgure.  On  the  advice  of  .Mr.  Cvril 
.Aldred,  of  the  Roval  Scottish  .Museum, 
Edinburgh,  details  of  the  Hgure  and  of  its 
origin,  with  photographs  and  a  copy  of 
Professor  Glaister’s  report,  were  sent  to  the 
late  Sir  Peter  Buck,  of  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop 
.Museum  in  Honolulu,  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  .Maori  culture.  Sir  Peter  replied 
that  the  Hgure  was  undoubtedly  .Maori  and 
old,  and  suggested  that  it  had  probablv  been 
attached  bv  a  band  to  the  median  post  support¬ 
ing  the  ridge  pole  of  a  house.  He  knew  of  no 
god  ‘Tappee’,  or  Tapi,  as  the  word  would  be 
in  Maori,  and  thought  that  the  Hgure  might 
have  been  ornamental.  He  did  not  know  of 
any  other  Maori  Hgure  having  hair  attached  to 
the  head,  and  so  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
Professor  Glaister  that  the  hair  was  a  later 
addition  to  the  Hgure. 

There  the  matter  rested  until  in  1959  Dr. 
T.  T.  Barrow,  Ethnologist  in  the  Dominion 
Museum,  Wellington,  N.Z.,  published  an 


.1  Maori  Carved  H'ooJtn  Figure 

article  entitled  ‘Free-standing  .Maori  Images’-, 
in  w  hich  he  described  a  group  of  Hve  Hgures, 
of  which  the  Folker  Hgure  was  one,  all  of 
w  hich  were  human  images  w  ith  hair  originally 
attached  to  their  heads.  The  Hgures  also  agreed 
closely  in  size  and  in  stance,  and  all  were  male. 
Only  three  still  possessed  hair,  but  the  attach¬ 
ment  for  hair  remaining  on  the  heads  of  the 
other  two  showed  that  they  once  must  also 
have  had  hair.  One  of  the  Hgures  is  in  the 
Dominion  .Museum,  W'ellington,  N.Z,;  the 
other  four  are  in  Britain,  one  in  private 
possession,  one  in  the  Russell-Cotes  .Museum, 
Bournemouth,  and  two  in  Glasgow,  namely 
the  Folker  Hgure  already  described  and  one 
in  the  Hunterian  .Museum  of  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity  (PI,  2)3, 

.Maori  art  is  highly  stylised,  and  this  group 
of  Hgures  in  one  sense  departs  from  the  general 
trend  of  .Maori  carving  of  the  human  Hgure, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  Hgures  are  treated  in  a 
more  or  less  naturalistic  manner.  The  claw- 
hands  on  the  Folker  image  might  be  one  of  the 
features  which  Dr.  Barrow-  believes  to  be 
avian,  closely  associated  in  Maori  art  with 
the  supernatural  and  especially  strongly  to  be 
seen  in  Hgures  representing  ancestors.  The 
comparative  unimportance  of  such  features 
in  this  group  of  Hgures  adds  point  to  Dr. 
Barrow’s  suggestion  that  the  Hgures  are 
symbols  of  Maori  gods.  Such  Hgures  are  found 
elsewhere  in  Polynesia,  though  even  so  the 
attachment  of  hair  is  uncommon.  Dr.  Barrow 
believes  that  the  Maori  god-image  as  a  type 
tended  to  die  out,  the  essentially  religious 
symbolism  of  central  Polynesian  carving  being 
replaced  in  New  Zealand  by  a  more  secular 
and  social  function.  The  scarcity  of  such 
Hgures  in  New  Zealand  itself,  and  their  associ¬ 
ation  with  early  British  collections,  alike 
point  to  their  early  date. 

Incidentally,  although  Dr.  Barrow  was  not 
aware  of  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 

-Piibli>hi-<l  in  inihropologj  in  the  South  Seas  (Essays  presented 
t<i  H.  D.  Skinner),  ed.  by  J.  D.  Freeman  and  W.  R.  Geddes, 
New  Plymouth,  N.Z.  (14(4),  pp.  1  1 1-20. 

®l  am  indebted  to  the  University  Court  of  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity  and  to  .Miss  .Anne  S.  Robertson,  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  for  permission  to  mention  the  Hunterian  figure  and 
to  publish  a  photograph  of  it. 
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Hunterian  Museum  figure  was  in  Glasgow  at 
least  as  early  as  1831.  Dr.  Barrow  states  that 
this  figure  ‘was  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
G.  Buchanan,  Esq,,  before  1900  and  probably 
many  years  before  that  year’.  This  is  not 
strictly  so.  The  figure  reached  the  Hunterian 
Museum  before  1 900  from  the  museum  of  the 
former  Anderson’s  College  in  George  Street, 
Glasgow.  Now  an  Account  oj  the  Andersonian 
Museum  was  published  in  1831,  and  among  the 


list  of  donors  is  a  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  who 
presented  a  ‘New  Zealand  idol’^.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  this  ‘idol’  is  the  Maori 
figure  now  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  and 
that  it  represents  early  Maori  work,  as  Dr. 
Barrow  supposed. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  show 
the  two  Glasgow  figures  together  (Pi.  2), 

*Glasgf>w  (i8)i),  p.  2  2.  The  difference  between  the  initials 
C  and  G  is  slight,  and  could  arise  through  an  error  in  copying. 

(continued  on  page  29) 


2.  MAORI  CARVED  WOODEN  FIGURES,  perhaps  symbiils  of  g<Kls:  (left)  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  Museum; 
(right)  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow  University. 
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It  has  bfcome  sJcnerally  accepted  hv  all  but 
students  of  the  American  Indian  that  the 
native  dress  was  a  buckskin  shirt  and  leggings 
with  a  feathered  headdress.  This  picture  is 
true  for  onlv  a  small  part  of  aboriginal  North 
America,  The  native  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  countrv  from  which  the  above- 
mentioned  articles  come,  that  is  to  sav,  the 
area  stretching  from  Alaska  down  the  coast 
of  the  Pacihe  Ocean  to  Southern  California 
and  inland  as  far  as  the  Rockv  Mountain 
Chain,  had  a  completely  different  wav  of  life 
from  those  ot  the  Central  Plains,  the  Deserts 
ol  the  South-West,  the  Barren  Lands  of 
Canada  or  the  Lastern  Atlantic  Coast.  The 


Thf  SMAiL  hut  excellent  collection  or 
ethnographical  material  from  North 
America,  purchased  in  1902  hv  Cilasgow 
Art  Gallerv  and  .Museum,  has  among  its  items 
some  line  specimens  ot  hasketrv  and  weaving 
from  the  North  Pacihe  Coast  Tribes.  Ot  out¬ 
standing  interest  are  the  ceremonial  hat, 
blanket  cape  and  apron  of  a  Haida  chief. 
These,  with  some  recentiv  accpiired  hasketrv 
hats  from  the  same  area  ami  a  wDinan’s 
hasketrv  hat  from  the  Mupa  tribe  of  Northern 
California,  are  illustrated  in  this  article  w  hich, 
it  is  hoped,  will  serve  to  give  some  back¬ 
ground  to  these  interesting  specimens  ot 
native  .American  weaving  and  hasketrv. 


wav  of  life,  or  as  it  is  called,  material  culture, 
of  those  Indians  who  dwelt  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  line  and  islands  of  the  present  Southern 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia  was  based  on  sea- 
Hshing,  whaling,  and  sea-lion  hunting.  The 
immense  trees  which  flourish  in  the  mild 
wet  climate  furnished  the  wood  for  their 
plank  houses,  great  dug-out  canoes,  and  far- 
famed  totem  poles  which  were  only  found  in 
this  part  of  the  continent.  These,  with  the 
bewildering  variety  of  carved  and  painted 
masks  used  in  their  elaborate  theatrical 
ceremonies,  show  the  outstanding  skill  of  the 
Indian  artists.  The  art  forms  are  based  on 
animal  shapes,  the  design  being  adapted 
primarily  to  the  shape  of  the  objects  decor¬ 
ated.  Conventionalism  is  carried  to  its  ex¬ 
treme,  and  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
emphasised.  In  order  to  depict  both  sides  of 
an  animal  it  was  split  open  and  spread  out 
on  both  sides  symmetrically  to  fill  the  whole 
design  area,  for  these  artists  had  a  horror  of  a 
blank  space.  As  the  object  of  North-West 
Coast  art  was  primarily  to  portray  objects 
which  were  symbolic  of  clans  and  families  the 
artists  deyeloped  a  system  of  conyentional- 
ism  akin  to  heraldry.  To  render  each  animal 
distinguishable  some  characteristic  features  of 
identification  were  selected  and  exaggerated. 
Thus,  the  beayer  was  always  shown  with  two 
large  incisors  and  forepaws  raised,  usually 
with  a  stick  between  them,  and  an  oeal, 
scaly  tail;  the  bear  with  short  snout,  large 
teeth,  and  lolling  tongue,  large  paws  and 
claws;  the  wolf  with  a  long  snout  and  large 
fangs;  the  rayen  with  wings  and  a  long 
straight  beak;  while  the  eagle  was  shown  with 
a  heaw  hooked  beak.  Howeyer,  in  North- 
West  Coast  painting  and  carying — for  the 
animal-design  blankets  are  simply  painted 
designs  which  haye  been  adapted  to  the 
technique  of  weaying — the  distributions  of 
the  anatomical  parts  of  the  animals  are  so 
conyentionalised  and  displaced  that  while  it  is 
possible  to  recognise  distinctiye  features, 
interpretation  of  the  design  is  practically 
impossible,  unless  an  explanation  of  the 
myth  portrayed  had  been  given  by  the 
designer  or  someone  skilled  in  tribal  gene¬ 


alogy  when  the  specimen  was  collected. 
Owing  to  the  breakdown  of  tribal  life  in  the 
19th  century  such  knowledge  has  been 
lost. 

The  social  system  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  was  aristocratic  with  a  great  regard 
for  wealth  and  social  position,  the  haughty 
ruling  families  striving  to  outdo  each  other 
by  giving  great  feasts  and  distributing  their 
hoarded  wealth  to  their  rivals  for  prestige. 
However,  as  the  accepting  of  the  gifts  en¬ 
tailed  the  obligation  to  return  an  equivalent 
with  a  graded  standard  of  interest,  the  system 
served  to  keep  the  wealth  of  the  country 
circulating.  This  wealth  consisted  of  rare 
skins,  woven  blankets,  canoes,  great  copper 
plaques,  objects  of  art,  and  slaves.  These 
Indians  were  warlike  slave  hunters,  and 
traders,  who  went  on  long  sea  expeditions  in 
their  great  painted  canoes. 

The  dress  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  tribes 
consisted  of  cloaks  or  blankets  woven  from 
shredded  cedar  bark,  fur  skins  such  as  the  sea 
otter,  marmot  or  mink  sewn  together  into 
large  rectangles,  and  the  so-called  ‘Chilkat 
blankets’  (Pi.  1),  worn  only  by  the  wealthy. 
These  are  capes  about  6  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide  at 
the  ends,  and  j  ft.  in  the  centre,  not  including 
the  fringe  which  is  about  2  ft.  long,  and  the 
cape  can  be  tied  bv  strings  across  the  chest. 
Besides  these  capes,  tunics,  aprons  shaped  like 
small  blankets  (see  cover  illustration),  and 
knee-length  leggings  were  also  made  in  the 
same  technique.  This  type  of  weav  ing  appears 
to  have  originated  among  the  Tsimshian  of 
British  Columbia  and  to  have  spread  from 
them  to  the  other  North-West  Coast  tribes. 
This  much  we  learn  from  tribal  legend.  The 
Chilkat  div  ision  of  the  TIinkit  has  in  historical 
times  been  the  only  tribe  still  producing  this 
type  of  textile;  hence  the  commonly  accepted 
term  of  Chilkat  blanket.  The  earliest  blankets 
were  said  to  have  been  plain  white,  then  came 
the  introduction  of  stripes,  and  latterly  the 
blankets  with  elaborate  animal  designs.  This 
last  type  appears  to  have  developed  during  the 
early  19th  century.  Today  there  are  still  a  few 
women  who  make  these  blankets,  using  com¬ 
mercially  spun  and  dyed  wool.  The  result  is 
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j.  \s<)VfN  HAT  OF  SPRUCE  ROOT,  showing  the  elaborate  patterns  used  in  weaving. 
These  were  made  by  twining,  and  the  ornamental  patterns  were  developed  by  the 
occasional  dropping  of  two  woof  strands,  the  result  giving  a  series  of  diamond  or  zigzag 
lines.  Kw  AKiiiTL. 


4.  WOVEN  HAT  with  a  painted  design.  The  cylinders  of 
woven  Ivasketry  with  the  complete  ermine  skin  on  the  top 
are  symbols  of  prestige  an<l  chieftainship.  This  type  of  decoration 
is  typical  of  the  TLINGIT  tribes. 


2.  NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  CHIEF  ill 
ceremonial  garb. 


an  inferior  article,  and  as  the  price  is  very 
high  the  present-dav  North-West  Coast 
Indian,  relaxing  from  his  mundane  job  as 
labourer  or  canning  employee,  and  desirous 
of  appearing  for  a  short  time  as  an  Indian, 
Hnds  it  more  convenient  to  wear  an  oblong 
of  cloth  painted  with  his  family  crests. 

The  Chilkat  blanket,  to  use  the  accepted 
term,  is  woven  on  a  frame  consisting  of  two 
wooden  uprights  supporting  a  wooden  cross¬ 
beam.  A  cord,  held  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crossbar  bv  loops,  supports  the  warp.  The 
warp  consists  ol  a  core  of  twisted,  shredded 
cedar  bark,  wrapped  in  mountain  goat  wool, 
and  each  warp  is  hung  double.  The  length 
of  the  warp  increases  towards  the  centre  to 
give  the  characteristic  curved  bottom  to  the 
blanket.  The  designs  for  these  textiles  are 
painted  by  men  on  wooden  pattern  boards, 
which  the  weaver,  a  woman,  has  before  her 
as  she  weaves.  .As  these  blankets  are  woven 
in  sections,  each  design  section  being  com- 


j.  GROUP  OF  BASKETRY  HATS  from  thf  Paiihc  Coast  of  North  America.  (Upper)  Wf>ven  hat  with  painted  design — northern 
type.  (Left  attd  right)  Woven  hats  with  painted  design  -  southern  type.  (  Middle)  Woman’s  hasketry  hat  w  ith  woven  design — Northern 
California. 


pleted  one  after  another  separately,  on  the 
specific  number  of  warps  that  bound  it  on 
either  side,  the  weaver  must  first  carefully 
measure  out  the  number  of  warps  to  each 
!!  design  section,  and  gjather  these  together  into 

bunches,  enclosing  the  loose  bottom  ends  in 
^  bags  of  bear  gut  to  keep  them  from  tangling. 

The  weft  is  of  spun  mountain  goat  wool  and 
the  striking  designs  are  carried  out  in  white, 
black,  yellow,  and  blue-green.  The  wools 
were  dyed  black  with  hemlock  bark,  yellow 
with  wolfclub  moss,  and  blue-green  with 
copper  oxide.  The  white  was  the  natural 
colour  of  the  washed  wool.  The  borders 
were  finished  with  braiding  and  the  long  ends 
of  the  warp,  thickened  by  tying  in  additional 
strands,  formed  the  fringe. 

The  Indians  of  California,  however,  were 
at  a  very  much  lower  stage  of  culture.  Little 
groups,  each  with  its  own  language,  living  in 


isolated  valleys,  mostly  peaceful  and  intent 
only  on  gathering  enough  acorns,  wild  seeds, 
and  berries  to  exist,  they  were  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast  dwellers. 
They  were,  however,  the  finest  basket 
makers  in  the  w  hole  of  North  America,  .some 
of  their  products  being  veritable  works  of  art. 
The  Californian  tribes  wore  little  or  no 
clothing  except  that  the  women  wore  back 
and  front  aprons  of  woven  grass  or  rush,  and 
both  sexes  occasionally  a  buckskin  over  the 
shoulders  in  inclement  weather.  Their  dwel¬ 
lings  were  brush  huts  or  wooden  sheds  some¬ 
times  half  under  ground  as  in  Northern 
California,  and  although  their  material  culture 
was  primitive,  their  religious  life  was  com¬ 
plex.  The  Californian  art  forms  were  based  on 
the  techniques  of  basketwork,  their  designs 
being  predominantly  geometric. 

The  basketwork  hat  w^as  a  standard  article 
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ft.  MAP  OF  NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  SHOWING  HAT  TYPES. 

of  dress  over  the  whole  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Californian  Culture  .^reas.  In 
all  tribes  hasketrv  was  a  woman’s  craft.  In 
the  whole  of  the  area  south  of  the  Columbia 
River  the  hasketrv  hat  was  worn  habitually 
only  by  women,  and  was  usually  a  small  bowl¬ 
shaped  skull  cap,  tribal  difference  appearing 
only  in  weave  and  decorative  pattern.  .Men 
wore  such  a  cap  only  when  they  were  packing 
a  load,  for  burdens  were  carried  on  the  back, 
steadied  by  a  woven  band  across  the  fore¬ 
head,  the  cap  acting  as  a  pad.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  woman’s  cap  in  this 
area  had  a  very  utilitarian  origin  to  begin 
w  ith.  Among  the  Sahaptian  and  Banak  of  the 
Plateau  .Area,  however,  the  woman’s  hat  was 
a  chic  little  flowerpot-shaped  basket  with 
woven  patterns  of  zigzag  ornament,  dark 
brown  or  yellow,  with  a  little  leather  tassel 
on  the  top,  but  these  tribes  had  acquired 
horses  at  an  early  period  in  the  i  8th  century, 
and  so  would  rarely  be  reduced  to  packing 
their  goods  on  their  own  backs.  On  the 


Basketn  and  iVeaving 

North  Pacific  Coast,  from  the  Columbia  north 
to  .Alaska,  however,  the  hat  really  reached  its 
apogee  in  .America.  In  this  area,  with  its 
wet  climate,  the  hat  was  an  essential  to  both 
sexes,  and  in  aboriginal  days  very  often 
constituted  the  only  necessary  garment  for 
fishing  and  wet  days,  along  with  a  liberal 
coating  of  oil  or  grease  on  the  body.  The 
basket  hat  here  was  no  longer  a  small  cap  but 
ranged  from  the  shape  of  a  large  inverted 
bowl  to  that  of  a  wide  truncated  cone  w  ith 
flaring  edge.  .As  elsew  here  there  were  every¬ 
day  hats  and  decorated  dress  hats,  but  on  the 
latter  the  decoration  was  not  woven  into  the 
hat  but  painted  on.  These  painted  designs 
were  in  this  case  more  than  decoration,  for 
they  indicated  the  social  status  of  the  wearer. 
Such  decorated  hats  were  of  great  prestige 
value  and  were  worn  at  tribal  ceremonials, 
hence  their  name — ‘dancing  hats’.  The  most 
elaborate  of  these  hats  w  ere  those  w  hich  w  ere 
typical  of  the  TIingit,  a  tribe  which  dwelt  on 
the  coasts  of  South  .Alaska  and  Northern 
British  Columbia,  the  Haida  of  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  Islands,  the  Tsimshian  of  the  Skeena 
and  Nass  Rivers,  and  the  Kwakiutl  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  and  part  of  the  neighbouring 
mainland.  These  painted  hats,  woven  in  a 
twined  technique  with  thin  slivers  of  spruce 
root,  or  spruce  root  and  cedar  bark  cord, 
were  so  closely  and  finely  woven  that  they 
held  water.  On  top  was  a  series  of  woven 
rings,  the  number  of  rings  indicating  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  wearer  (Pi.  4).  The 
real  rain  hat  of  these  tribes  lacked  the  woven 
rings,  was  wider,  and  had  a  flaring  brim.  On 
the  Hnest  specimens  elaborate  patterns  occur 
in  the  weaving.  These  were  made  during  the 
twining  bv  the  occasional  skipping  of  two 
woof  strands,  thus  leaving  diamond  or  zigzag 
patterns  which  appear  raised  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plain  weaving  (PI.  j).  Such  hats 
were  also  used  painted  and  for  ceremonial 
occasions. 

Before  commercial  paint  and  aniline  dyes 
came  into  use  the  paints  used  by  the  native 
artists  were  made  from  charcoal,  lignite  coal, 
and  burnt  fungus  which  gave  black  paint. 
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Ochres  gave  white,  red,  vellow  and  brown. 
Oil  was  used  with  the  paint,  and  with  some 
mineral  paints,  such  as  lignite,  it  was  ground 
dry  with  salmon  eggs  Hrst  chewed  with 
cedar  hark.  While  on  this  subject  of  native 
colours,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
gaudily  painted  totem  poles  in  collections 
and  in  national  parks  are  not  true  to  aboriginal 
times,  the  originals  having  been  either  plain 
or  with  certain  features  picked  out  with 
black  and  red-brow  n.  The  rainbow  -hued  com¬ 
mercial  oil  paint  certainly  protects  the  ir¬ 
replaceable  poles  from  the  weather,  but  the 
colours  conform  to  the  white  man’s  idea  ol 
Siwash,  i.e.  ‘savage’  taste. 

A  third  style  of  basketry  hat,  in  shape  like 
an  inverted  bowl  (Pi.  f),  was  the  commonest 
form  and  was  typical  of  the  tribes  of  V’an- 
couver  Island,  Puget  Sound,  and  Washington 
— the  Nutka  and  the  Coast  Salish.  These  bow  1- 
shaped  hats  were  sometimes  painted,  but  the 
painting  had  not  the  value  and  the  prestige 
that  it  had  among  the  northern  tribes  as  the 
Nutka  and  Coast  Salish  social  systems  were 
but  a  pale  copy  of  the  aristocratic  society  of 
the  north,  w  here,  like  the  Scots  of  olden  time, 
all  claimed  long  pedigrees  and  were  ‘gentle¬ 
men  of  coat  armour’. 

.All  these  North-West  Coast  basketry  hats 
were  made  either  in  two  parts,  outside  and 
lining,  or  with  a  woven  band  inside  to  ht  the 
head,  and  usually  a  chinstrap  from  the  lining 
held  the  hat  securely  on  the  head. 

.As  already  said,  the  vyoman’s  basketry  cap 
(Pi.  g)  worn  in  the  north  and  southern  parts 
of  the  Californian  area  was  probably  originally 
a  device  to  protect  the  head  against  the 
chafing  of  the  pack  strap.  In  the  south  the 
women  wore  the  cap  chiefly  when  a  load  had 
to  be  carried,  whereas  in  the  north,  where 
custom  demanded  that  the  cap  be  worn  at 
all  ordinary  times,  men  occasionally  wore  it 
if  they  had  to  carry  a  load,  or  when  using  the 
dip  net  for  fishing  as  this  net  was  steadied  with 
the  head.  There  are  some  minor  variations 
in  shape,  the  cap  of  the  Shoshoneans  of  the 
Great  Basin  having  a  slight  peak,  while  the 
Modoc  cap  is  rather  large  and  flat-topped. 


There  were  two  distinct  basketry  techniques 
employed,  the  northern  tribes  making  use  of 
overlaid  twining,  while  the  southern  tribes 
employed  coiling.  The  designs  which  are 
on  many  of  these  basketry  caps  have  no  sym¬ 
bolic  or  heraldic  meaning.  Many  of  the 
patterns  have  names  like  ‘Goose  Tracks’, 
‘Double  Mountain’,  etc.,  but  these  names  are 
purely  of  individual  or  tribal  choice,  and  the 
same  pattern  used  bv  another  weaver  will 
often  have  quite  a  different  name,  or  more 
likely  no  name  at  all,  being  simply  a  pattern 
copied  or  learnt  from  another  woman.  The 
pure  aboriginal  basketry  was  carried  out  in 
three  colours — red-brown,  black,  and  yellow 
or  white,  this  latter  being  the  colour  of  the 
natural  material.  Among  the  Hupa,  for 
instance,  the  red  was  obtained  bv  dyeing  the 
material,  fern  root,  with  alder  or  redbud 
bark,  the  black  from  maidenhair  fern  roots. 

Today  the  unique  culture  of  the  native 
.American  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Of  their  ancient  crafts  a  certain  amount  of 
basketry  is  still  produced.  The  extensiye 
departure  from  traditional  patterns  and 
materials  caused  by  commercial  exploitation 
has,  however,  given  much  of  the  work  a  com¬ 
pletely  non-aboriginal  character.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
appreciate  and  preserve  those  pieces  of 
original  work  that  still  remain  to  us. 
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PHRLIVIAN  TEXTILES  IN  THE 
BURRELL  COLLECTION 


I.  HROBABIY  BOHOIK  OK  \  M A N T I  K .  Prc-Cla'sic  period  (nCI‘  toxt) 


European  art  is  jjcncrallv  thought  ot 
as  the  work  of  indixidual  artists  ex¬ 
pressing  themseKes  mainlv  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  hut  an  hat  has  ctnne  down  to 
us  from  ancient  Peru  is  verv  different,  and 
consists  of  the  work  of  anon\mous  craftsmen 
in  pottery,  textiles,  metalwork  and  various 


minor  arts.  They  did  not  work  according  to 
their  own  fancy  hut  in  conformity  with  the 
style  of  the  time  and  place  they  lived  in, 
.Much  of  the  metalwork  is  aesthetically  un- 
pleasinij,  and  the  pottery  tended  to  become 
dull  and  repetitive  in  the  later  stages,  though 
it  was  very  attractive  in  its  prime,  hut  the 
textiles  ha\e  jjreat  charm  throughout  and  the 
dryness  of  the  coast  has  enabled  a  great 
number  to  suiw  ive,  .Most  ot  the  Pre-Columbian 
objects  in  the  Burrell  Collection  are  textiles 
from  Peru. 

The  Peruvian  weaving  tradition  is  of  long 
duration.  Cotton  and  hast  textiles  ot  astonish¬ 
ing  complexity  were  made  by  hand,  using  the 
twining  technicjue,  at  least  as  early  as  2000 
B.C.,  and  the  loom  Nvas  introduced  by  1000 
B.c.  This  was  always  a  simple  affair,  of  the 
type  common  among  non-industrial  peoples 
the  world  over,  in  which  warp  tension  is 
maintained  hv  means  of  a  strap  passing  round 
the  Nveaver’s  hack,  hut  manipulation  with  the 
hands  always  played  a  large  part  in  the  orna¬ 
mental  effects  produced.  Weaving  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  striking  example  of  the  Peruvian 
characteristic  of  great  manual  skill  combined 
with  the  simplest  apparatus.  Hmhroiderv  was 
extensively  used  in  the  Paracas  Phase,  dating 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  on  the  south  coast,  hut  it  is  rare  after 
that  anywhere  in  Peru,  and  true  textile  tech¬ 
niques  such  as  tapestry,  brocade,  gauze  and 


2.  PLAIN-WEAVE  COTTON  with  bird  motif.  Pre-Classic 
periiKi  (see  text) 
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4-  TAHtSTRY  OF  THF  COAST  TIAHIIANACO 
PERIOD,  (Ijting  from  early  Pust-Classic 
times  (8th-9th  century  A.D.),  probably 
from  the  central  coast.  It  is  not  of  the  slit 
type  although  it  has  split  along  the  warps  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  clesign  appears 
to  be  abstract,  hut  it  is  possible  on  some 
examples  of  the  same  style  to  see  that  it 
results  from  extreme  stylisation  of  animal 
forms,  and  in  this  case  some  small  twin 
rectangular  patches  of  contrasting  colours  — 
red-yellow,  dark  blue-yellow,  red,  green  — 
are  derived  from  the  ‘party’  black  and 
white  eyes  of  animals  on  Tiahuanaco  pottery. 


{.  A  loosFLY  wovFN  PLAIN-WEAVE  COTTON  CLOTH  (not  a  gauze,  since  the 
warps  are  not  transposed)  with  step-fret  designs  in  wool  in  inlay  technique.  It  has  a 
broad  slit-tapestry  border  bearing  interlocking  steppe<l-hook  designs  edged  with  a 
fringe  of  tabs  formed  by  long  kelim  slits  and  united  at  the  ends  by  a  single  weft.  It  is 
a  single  piece,  built  up  with  great  skill  on  one  set  of  warps.  From  SUPE,  central 
loast.  Late  Post-Classic,  but  probably  Pre-Inca. 

The  colours  are  brown  background  with  raspberry-red  and  yellow  motifs  in  step-fret 
design,  and  the  borders  are  yellow,  pink,  black  and  red. 
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h.  TAi’fSTRY  Ilf  thf  pcriml  Ilf  tho  Spanish  Ciin<|Ufst  ininrpiirating  western  miitits  (see  text)  bti  ins.  X  72  ins. 


double  cloth  have  an  overwhelminij  pre¬ 
dominance.  Besides  this,  varieties  of  plaiting 
and  stitcherv  were  used  for  narrow  hands 
such  as  belts,  slings  and  headdresses  derived 
from  them.  Rich  colour  eftects  were  pro¬ 
duced  hv  the  use  of  a  few  dves,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  for  example,  that  combinations  of 
three  only,  plus  the  natural  brown  of  a 
variety  of  cotton,  were  employed  on  the 
splendid  embroidered  textiles  of  Paracas. 
These  were  indigo,  a  vegetable  red,  and  a 
yellow  to  orange-brown  of  unidentified  com¬ 
position.  .Alum  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
mordant.  The  usual  materials  were  cotton, 
grown  on  the  coast,  and  wool  derived  from 
the  alpaca  and  allied  species  which  live  in  the 
highlands.  They  were  used  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination,  and  it  is  common,  for  e.xample,  to 
find  tapestries  with  cotton  warps  and  wool 
wefts.  Clothing  was  based  on  rectangular 
pieces  woven  to  the  size  required,  or 


occasionally  shaped  by  such  devices  as  splaying 
the  warps  between  the  loom  bars  and  in¬ 
serting  extra  ones  where  the  spacing  became 
too  wide,  or  by  Hxing  the  bars  askew  to  one 
another.  There  was  no  tailoring  of  garments 
by  cutting  the  cloth  to  shape. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  chronology. 
.Alter  the  introduction  of  pottery  about 
1 200  B.c.  and  the  loom  a  little  later,  the 
succession  falls  into  three  main  divisions.  The 
Hrst,  the  Formative  or  Pre-Classic  stage, 
lasted  until  about  a.d.  250  and  was  followed 
by  the  Classic  stage,  lasting  until  about 
.A.D.  7fo,  when  the  craftsmen  had  learnt 
almost  all  the  aboriginal  techniques  and 
practised  them  with  the  greatest  artistry. 
Finally  came  the  Post-Classic  stage,  associated 
more  particularly  with  political  developments 
which  culminated  in  the  growth  of  the  Inca 
Empire  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i  ^th  century. 
This  stage  was  accompanied  in  some  crafts. 
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/•iTuiijn  r«;vfi/i'>  in  the  Burrell  Collei.tiun 

particularly  in  pottery.  In  mas-. 
production  and  artistic  decadence. 

In  the  lormatiNe  Period,  the 
best  textiles  are  found  on  the 
south  coast,  where  the  croucheil 
mummies  of  the  dead  of  the  Para- 
cas  Phase  were  wrapped  up  in 
many  yards  of  cloth,  much  of  it 
plain  hut  includinti  also  in  some 
cases  se\eral  suits  of  elaborately 
embroidered  garments,  made 
specially  for  the  purpose  and 
(|uite  unworn.  The  colour  effects 
on  these  embroidered  textiles 
were  unsurpassed  in  richness  in 
later  times;  the  basic  colour 
scheme  is  made  up  of  tjolden  tan, 
red,  dark  tjreen  and  dark  blue, 

but  there  are  many  \arieties  of  7.  m  it  To-fsrKv  rtprr.ou.nj:  chumi  ptri-nl  n..rth 

,  toast.  Lali*  rost-C  lassit  but  pro|)abK  iTf-lnia  <1410-1  ^th  ti*ntiir\:  iht*  Intas 

shade,  all  being  deriyed  from  ott'rran  this  art‘a  about  14^0).  The  colours  an*  sott  rcils,  gulden  vellow,  with 

combinations  of  the  throe  <lves  diagonal  bamls  outlined  in  black,  with  black,  while,  gold,  ami  didl  red 

and  the  natural  brown  men-  ' 

tioned  earlier.  The  Burrell  Collection  includes  two  hundred  to  the  inch,  whereas  contem- 

two  fragments  of  this  work.  porary  huropean  examples  seldom  exceed 

The  first  (Pi.  i)  is  probably  part  of  the  eighty-flye.  The  v\arp  count  is,  by  design, 

border  of  a  mantle.  It  is  embroidered  in  red,  much  lower.  Taj^estries  were  made  with  the 

blue,  green-blue  and  gold  wool  on  a  natural  wefts  of  different  colours  interlocking  or 

brovMi  plain-weaye  cotton  cloth.  The  design  passing  round  a  common  warp,  or  with 

scheme  is  based  on  birds,  some  of  them  kelim  slits  in  which  these  wefts  pass  round 

d»)uble-headed,  and  some  containing  what  adjacent  warps.  These  slits  are  lines  of  weak- 

appear  to  be  smaller  birds  within  them.  The  ness,  but  they  are  extremely  common,  and 

second  (PI.  2),  on  a  plain-weaye  faded  their  presence  may  be  partly  a  matter  of 

green-black  cotton  ground,  is  entirely  Hlled  choice,  since  it  makes  for  sharpness  of  out- 

with  yertical  and  diagonal  stem-stitch  em-  line,  and  partly  a  response  to  the  bunching 

broidery.  The  colours  are  red,  warm  black,  of  wefts  which  takes  place  when  two  sets  pass 

green  and  blue,  with  a  little  gold,  and  the  round  a  common  warp. 

motifs  are  similar  to  the  precious  one,  on  a  The  extent  to  which  the  old  crafts  suryieed 

larger  scale.  The  bird  represented  may  be  the  Spanish  Concpiest  of  Peru  is  a  fascinating 

the  great  condor  of  the  Andes.  Other  designs  subject.  In  the  case  of  pottery,  examples  are 

common  on  textiles  of  this  phase  are  fan-  known  of  whistling  jars  and  suchlike  Pre- 

tastic  monsters  and  peculiar  masked  human  Columbian  forms  coyered  with  green  lead 

Hgures  in  great  yariety.  gla/e  from  mediae\al  l  urope.  Textiles  pro- 

The  remaining  six  examples  of  Pre-  \ ide  an  example  of  the  opposite  dexelopment 

Columbian  weaeing  in  the  collection  come  in  which  new  designs  were  carried  out  in 

from  later  periods,  and  are,  with  one  the  <*ld  technicpies.  The  line  tapestry  (PI.  t>) 

exception,  entirely  of  tapestry.  Peruyian  is  of  this  type,  bearing  cases  of  flowers  and 

tapestries  are  distinguished  for  their  fine  birds,  among  which  is  the  double-headed 

texture,  and  the  wool  wefts  often  exceed  eagle  of  the  I  lapsburgs. 


CYKK  AIDRHD 


A  TALIIHLl  AND  TWO  TALI  RAPA 


A  c  CORDING  to  Maori  it  was 

/  \  two  intrepid  Poivnosians,  Kupe  and 
1  V.Njjahiie,  who,  sottins^  out  from  Tahiti 
with  their  wives  and  dauijhters,  first  landed 
on  ‘the  Iona  white  cloud’  that  is  New 
Zealand.  It  is  claimed  that  thev  made  landlall 
near  the  North  Cape,  coasted  alonij  the 
eastern  seahoarti  to  Castle  Point  and  Palliser 
Bav,  and  entered  what  is  now  W'ellinaton 
Harhour  where  thev  named  two  islantU  after 
the  dauijhters  of  Kupe.  Thev  then  explored 
the  South  Bland  from  which  thev  hroutjht 
hack  pieces  of  the  no\el  and  desirable  areen- 
stone  first  discovered  hv  another  of  the  in¬ 
dispensable  dauohters  of  Kupe.  Pinallv,  thev 
sailed  riaht  round  the  South  Island,  up  the 
west  coast  of  the  North  Island,  without  seeing 
am  sions  of  human  habitation,  and  thence 
hack  to  Central  Poivnesia.  In  the  account  of 
their  adxentures,  thev  tlescrihed  the  new¬ 
found  land,  its  remarkable  products,  amontj 
which  thev  particularlv  listed  the  precious 
tjreenstone  and  the  aiant  moa,  and  the  routes 
thev  hatl  taken  on  their  outward  journev  and 
their  return.  This  report  was  carefullv  pre¬ 
served  In  oral  tradition  so  that  four  cen¬ 
turies  or  so  later,  c.  1400  A.D.,  when  miijra- 
tions  of  Poivnesians  from  the  Societv  Islands 
hetjan  on  a  larae  scale,  prohahiv  as  a  result  of 
o\er-population,  a  hodv  of  lore  existed  which 
helped  these  couratjeous  people,  without 


know  ledtje  of  the  compass  or  charts,  to  sail 
with  their  families  o\er  vast  areas  of  the 
trackless  Pacific  and  to  reach  their  distant 
objective,  in  some  cases  even  to  hnd  their 
wav  hack  asjain. 

These  vovayes  were  made  in  larije  double 
canoes  with  deck-houses  callable  of  holdinij  a 
lair  number  of  |)eople  and  their  domestic 
woods;  hut  it  would  seem  that  the  canoe  with 
a  sintjle  outrigger,  also  known  in  Central 
Poivnesia,  was  used  as  well.  Bv  thi*  time  that 
the  huropean  vovagers,  such  as  Cook  and 
Surville,  appeared  on  the  scene,  however,  the 
Maori  had  lost  contact  with  their  Poivnesian 
motherland  and  had  «leveloped  their  own 
peculiar  culture,  adapting  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  their  ancestors  to  suit  the  differ¬ 
ent  climatic  conditions  of  New  Zealand.  Thev 
had  brought  with  them  a  number  of  tropical 
food  products,  some  of  which  were  able  to 
survive  in  the  colder  climate,  such  as  the 
vam,  taro,  and  the  dog:  but  the  coconut, 
breadfruit,  and  banana  could  not  be  grown 
and  substitutes  had  to  be  found  in  the  teeming 
vegetable  and  animal  life  of  New  Zealand. 

Similarly,  the  double  canoe  and  the  out- 
rigger  canoe  in  due  course  fell  out  of  favour, 
though  a  few  were  still  in  use  when  Tasman 
and  later  Cook  v  isited  the  area.  In  their  place- 
appeared  the  large  single  canoe  with  its  wide 
hull  which  could  be  fashioned  from  the  huge 


.  A  MAORI  WAR  CANOE,  sIiDwinj  cirif.l  pr.)w  an.l  stcrn-piccc  ornjmi'ntfd  with  fiMthcrwork.  From  a  drawing  made  on 

Cook’s  first  voyage. 


2.  T  MI  I  HU  i>r  FiGURFHF  \  D  from  i  Maori  war  canoe.  Gift  of  the  late  Mapr  R.  H.  Hellish. 


kauri  iatjathis  australis)  or  totara  {PoJocarpus 
totara)  trees,  and  did  not  need  additional 
balancintj  devices  when  in  the  hands  ot  skil¬ 
ful  paddlers.  Such  duj»-out  canoes  included  the 
larije  and  elaborately  decorated  tsaka  taua,  or 
war  canoe,  the  »aka  tctc,  a  more  utilitarian 
type  tor  Hshiny  or  local  tra\el,  and  the  plain 
»aka  tiwai,  used  tor  messinsj  about  in  rivers 
and  harbours.  It  is  the  war  canoes  ot  the  kind 
that  swarmed  around  the  early  explorers  that 
are  the  most  celebrated.  Thus  Cook,  on  his 
1769  voyage,  describes  canoes  in  the  liauraki 
(iult  as,  ‘large  and  well  built,  and  adorned 
with  carving  in  as  good  a  taste  as  any  .  .  tie 
goes  on  to  sav  that,  ‘Whenever  we  were 
visited  by  any  number  of  (the  natives)  that 
had  never  heard  or  seen  anything  of  us  before, 
they  generally  came  otf  in  the  largest  canoe 
they  had,  some  of  which  will  carry  sixty, 
eighty,  or  one  hundred  people.  They  always 
brought  their  best  clothes  along  with  them, 
which  they  put  on  as  soon  as  they  came  near 
the  ship’  (PI.  I  )T  The  Maori  canoe  was  thus, 
in  the  current  jargon,  a  status-symbol  as  well 
as  a  means  of  transport  or  a  weapon  ot  war; 

'Reproduced  from  PI.  16  of  Vol.  Ill  of  In  Account  of  the 
Voyages  undertaken  hj'  the  order  of  His  Present  Majesty  for  making 
Discoseries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  J.  Haw  kesworth,  London 
(■773). 


and  if  there  sh»)uhl  he  anv  doubt  ot  this,  the 
tvaka  taua,  often  over  seventy  feet  long,  with 
its  elaborately  carved  figurehead,  wash- 
strakes,  and  stern-piece  decorated  with  paint, 
featherwork,  and  inlaid  haliotis  shell,  was 
as  much  a  testimony  of  the  wealth,  power, 
and  importance  of  a  tribe  and  its  chieftain,  as 
an  earnest  of  their  fighting  (jualities. 

•Ml  the  early  I  uro|7ean  voyagers  remark  on 
the  excellent  craftsmanship  displayed  in  the 
building  of  these  vessels  and  on  the  beautiful 
carvings  with  which  they  were  adorned. 
Despite  such  great  interest,  however,  few 
.Maori  canoes,  which  were  sacred  objects  as 
well  as  highly  prized  communal  jiossessions, 
ever  left  their  native  shores  as  curios  for 
Puropean  collectors,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  examples  in  our  museums  are  models 
carved  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Glasgow  is 
fortunate,  therefore,  in  being  one  of  the  few 
places  in  Britain  where  a  full-sized  prow  and 
two  stern-pieces  from  Maori  war  canoes  mav 
he  seen.  The  tauihu,  or  Hgurehead  (shown  in 
PI.  2),  4  ft.  ins.  long-,  is  of  the  typical 
southern  pattern  known  as  rineja-whiu,  i.e. 
with  arms  thrust  back.  The  grotesque  human 

-Ri-g.  no.  ’12-583;  presented,  with  the  following  item,  by 
the  late  .Major  R.  W.  Mellish. 
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).  (/I’/i)  iMii$\r\  111'  sTi  It  N  -  I’l  I  c  I  IViini  .1  Maori  war 
I  a  nor.  Punha^i-J. 

4.  (rn//in  TMIHMM  or  sThns-l’iiii  Ironi  a  Maori  war 
lanor.  Gi/r  n/  ihc  hic  ilajor  P.  M  .  Mclli\h. 

Iisjuro  at  till'  cxtronn.'  point  is  slio\\n  l)rcastin<T 
the  waves,  and  stickintj  out  its  tonsrue  in 


t  Tauihu  and  Tuo  Jaurapa 

(lelianie.  The  arms  from  below  the  shoulders 
are  now  miNsine.  Between  the  figure  and  the 
transverse  hoard  which  serves  as  a  hivakwater 
and  closes  the  open  end  of  the  two  lateral 
washstrakes,  is  a  hn  perforated  hv  two  scroll- 
motives  consistintj  of  double  spirals  connected 
hv  an  openwork  human  Hjjure,  all  most 
delicatelv  and  expertK  carved,  the  more  so 
when  it  is  remembered  that  onlv  a  small  part 
of  the  tracerv  could  he  cut  at  a  time  lest 
drvinw-out  should  cause  distortion  and 
splittintj.  This  perforated  Hn  rises  from  a 
prostrate  male  Htjure  carved  in  hiyli  relief  on 
the  triantjular  butt  of  the  prow.  The  under¬ 
part  is  ornamented  in  relief  as  a  continuation 
of  the  washstrakes,  with  a  desi«n  of  human 
ucAu-masks  and  half-prohles  (manaia).  The 
prow  wa-  sewn  into  the  hull  hv  flax  cords 
|)assintj  throuijh  holes  tightened  and  caulked 
hv  an  inijenious  V-shaped  lever. 

The  taurapa,  or  stern-|}iece  (PI.  4),  6  ft. 
ins.  hitjlv^  was  also  hitjhiv  valued  and  no 
less  elahoratelv  carved.  .-Xs  the  complete 
frettinu  of  the  plank  hv  the  manv  scrolls  and 
open-work  Htjures  that  make  up  the  design 
would  have  weakened  it  undulv,  two  curved 
rihs  were  left  to  provide  support.  The  holes 
hv  which  the  stern-piece  was  lashed  into  the 
hull  may  he  seen  at  its  base,  and  above  it, 
carved  in  hitjh  relief,  are  two  manaia  H^ures 
in  apposition.  .Xt  the  very  root  of  the  proximal 
curved  rib  is  a  male  Htjure  carved  in  the  round 
in  such  a  position  that  it  could  look  the  lentjth 
of  the  canoe  to  the  prow.  This  fitjure,  which 
is  also  seen  on  the  second,  more  skilfully 
carved  and  complete  example  (PI.  ])  ^  ft. 
t  ins.  hijjh^,  was  thousjht  to  hold  the  spirit  of 
the  followinsi  "ind.  When  in  position  on  the 
canoe,  the  stern-piece  was  ornamented  with 
elaborate  black  featherwork  streamers  which 
were  supposed  to  contain  the  essence  of  the 
ijods  of  the  winds  and  the  sea.  In  action,  a 
pair  of  long  projecting  wands  decorated  with 
tufts  of  feathers  was  also  tucked  into  the 
arms  of  the  Hgurehead,  and  on  these  might 
he  impaled  the  hearts  of  slain  foes, 

no.  ’  I  2-58b. 

*Ri'g.  no.  ’yo-2  la. 
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.1  fauihu  and  T»o  Taurapa 

Such  canoes  were  hewn  out  ot  nijjantic 
hardwood  trees  with  simple  stone  tools  only 
hv  prodigious  labour,  de\otion,  and  skill. 
The  craftsmen  worked  under  the  super\ision 
oF  one  or  two  experts  and  were  all  subject  to 
the  operation  ol  tabu,  wearing  special  gar¬ 
ments  which  they  left  on  the  site,  together 
with  their  tools,  at  the  end  of  eeery  day. 
They  abstained  from  all  food  while  they  were 
actually  working  and  did  not  leaye  the  daily 
stint  until  it  was  completed.  The  selection  of 
the  right  tree,  its  felling  and  trimming  by 
means  of  controlled  burning  and  hacking  with 
stone  tools  was  a  risky  and  arduous  business; 
and  when  the  giant  log,  sometimes  oxer 
70  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  thick,  had  been  freed 
from  undergrowth,  it  still  had  to  be  rolled 
into  the  right  position  so  that  shakes  and  other 
defects  could  be  axoided  in  the  shaping  of'  the 
hull.  The  remoxal  of  surplus  xxood  and  the 
holloxxing  out  xxas  eFfected  by  burning  and 
chipping,  and  xxhen  this  had  reached  an 
adxanced  stage,  the  log  had  to  be  turned  oxer 
and  the  exterior  shaped.  The  roughed-out 
hull  was  then  hauled  up  and  doxxn  hill  to  the 
beach,  often  as  much  as  fifteen  miles  axvay, 
xxhere  the  Hnishing,  decoration,  and  Htting- 
out  xxere  done  xxith  solemn  rites  at  exery 


stage,  culminating  in  the  great  launching  j 

ceremony  xxith  its  subsequent  feast  and  social  j 

gathering. 

The  Glasgoxx  proxx  and  stern-pieces  may, 
therefore,  be  seen  as  something  more  than  the 
relics  of  a  courageous  and  daring  Folk, 
xxhether  as  seafarers  or  xxarriors;  they  are  also 
impressixe  memorials  of  their  industry,  re¬ 
source,  and  high  artistic  skill. 

MAOKI  CAR\'h[>  HGURh  --.ontimxJ  from  i  5. 

The  general  resemblance  betxxeen  the  txxo  is 
obxious,  and  this  extends  to  particular  points, 
such  as  the  inlaid  exes  and  the  ears  pierced, 
as  Dr.  Barroxx  suggests,  to  take  feathers  or 
ornaments.  The  Hunterian  Museum  Hgure  is 
the  less  obxiousix  Maori  of  the  txxo,  and 
might  therefore  be  considered  slightly  earlier, 
reflecting  the  more  general  Polynesian  tradi¬ 
tion  from  xxhich  Maori  art  xxas  derixed  rather 
than  the  particular  aspects  of  Maori  art  itself. 

On  the  other  han<l  the  stylised  treatment  of 
the  knee  caps  on  the  same  figure  is  paralleled 
on  xxhat  is  certainly  the  latest  hgure  in  the 
series,  the  one  noxx  in  Nexv  Zealand.  Hoxvever 
this  max  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
poxxer,  xigour  and  merit  of  the  carxings: 

Glasgoxx  is  indeed  fortunate  to  haxe  txxo  such 
Hne  examples  oF  Maori  art. 
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You’re  more  intelligent 
than ‘they ’think  you  are 


Nowadays  everything  is  made  easy.  The  accent 
is  all  on  speed  and  the  saving  of  time  and 
trouble.  Almost  every  kind  of  food  under  the 
sun  can  be  bought  in  a  tin,  ready  to  eat.  Shirts 
‘  drip  dry  ’  without  ironing.  Newspapers  have  as 
many  pictures  as  children’s  books.  In  fact,  it  is 
literally  true  that  ‘a  child  can  read  them’.  The 
news  is  pre-digested  and  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  a  mental  age  of  lO  would  not  find  itself  in 
difficulties. 

Such  newspapers  are  like  public  entertainers— 
they  get  the  large  circulations  they  are  after  by 
shocking,  amusing  or  flattering  their  readers. 
But  at  a  price.  That  price  is  paid  by  the  reader 
himself,  in  a  gradual  loss  of  his  critical  faculty. 
He  accepts  the  valuation  of  his  own  intelligence 
that  isj)ut  upon  it  by  the  lords  of  the  press.  And 
a  brain  never  exercised  quickly  becomes  weak 
and  lazy. 

The  Glasgotv  Herald  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
newspaper.  Although  it  is  read  by  everybody,  it 
never  under-rates  the  intelligence  of  its  readers. 
It  gives  news  of  Scotland  and  of  the  whole  world 
beside.  It  is  one  of  the  last  papers  in  the  noble 
Scottish  tradition  of  independence,  being  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  the  pressures  of  party  and 
vested  interests,  commercial  or  financial.  It  is 
owned,  not  by  press  barons,  but  by  thousands  of 
the  Glasgotv  Herald's  own  readers  in  Scotland. 
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TRAVELLING  CLOCKS  ” 

£2 

8 

6 

PARKER  and  SHEAFFER  PENS  and  PENCILS. 
WINE,  SHERRY  and  COCKTAIL  GLASSES 
LAMPS  of  UNUSUAL  DESIGN. 

CIGARETFE  BO.XES  AND  CASES 
MEDALS  •  CUPS  •  SHIELDS 

48  BUCHANAN  ST.  7  PRINCES  SQ. 

GLASGOW 

Opposite  Herald  Office  Tel;  CELStral  37 1 7 

We  specialise  in  repairs 


Road  Transport  Contractors 


IL\10:\  CO.  I/ID. 

381  ARGYLE  STREET,  GLASGOW,  C.2 

TELEGRAMS  ‘TRANSIT’  GLASGOW  TELEPHONES  CENTRAL  9395  (5  LINES) 


YOU  choose 

WE  arrange 

(WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST) 

GLORIOUS  CAREFREE  HOLIDAYS 
AT  HOME  OR  ABROAD 

BY  RAIL  -  SEA 
PLANE  -  COACH 

Comprehensive  selection  of  illustrated  leaflets 
with  holiday  suggestions  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  incomes 

PROMPT  PERSONAL  ATTENTION  ALWAYS  FROM 


ESTABLISHED  1815 


Fine  Art 

Packers  &  Shippers 
of  International 
Repute 


21  BATH  ST.,  GLASGOW,  C.2.  Don  7447 


W.  Wingate  &  Johnston 

®  LIMITED 

200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2 

Tel.  CENtral  7717  (j  lines) 

and  at:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON,  TORONTO,  PARIS 


'1 


and  for  other  comforts,  too ! 

Electricity  will  cook  your  meals  and  give  you  instant  hot  water, 
wash  and  dry  your  clothes,  clean  your  carpets,  preserve  your 
food — in  fact,  do  almost  ALL  your  household  tasks  more 
efficiently,  cleanly  and  cheaply  than  ever  before. 

See  all  the  latest  aids  to  modern  living  at  your  Electricity 
Service  Centre  NOW  ! 

Electric  under  floor  warming  is  the  modern  way  to  heat 
a  new  home.  Installation  costs  are  low  and  it  is  very 

SOUTH  OF  SCOTLAND  ELECTRICITY  BOARD  cheap  to  run  because  electricity  is  used  at  cheap 

Head  Office:  Inverlair  Avenue,  Glasgow,  S.4.  Tel.  Merrylee  7177  "off-peak”  rates. 


For  cooking  and  water  heating 


TOFFOLO 

JACKSON 

9c  CO.  LTD 

HO  WEST  REGENT  STREET 
GLASGOW  C.£ 

CRAFTSMHX 

IS 

j  MARBLIi  ivul  MOSAIC 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  OPEN  AIR 

There  is  a  bond  between  us  and  the  earth  we  live  on. 
and  it  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices  in  the  scent 
of  newly-tilled  land  and  of  the  hawthorn  blossom  in 
May.  ‘COUNTRY  FAIR'  provides  not  only  vicarious 
pleasure  with  articles,  pictures  and  stories:  it  is  a 
valuable  source  of  real  and  useful  information  on  all 
country  matters  alike  for  the  farmer  of  400  acres  and 
the  owner  of  a  four-foot  window-box.  It  is  a  stimul¬ 
ating  journal  for  the  naturalist  both  field  and  armchair. 

It  is  for  Uncle  Tom  Cobley  and  ALL. 

2/6  monthly 

As  a  special  Introductory  Offer,  we  will 
send  ‘COUNTRY  FAIR’  for  one  year 
anywhere  for  30  shillings  Post  Free. 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to: — 
NORMAN  KARK  PUBLICATIONS 
77  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 


Siotlamr'  its  n>unlr\- 

si<l»',  its  natural  histi>r\,  its 
(ulturt-  an-  inirnirt'tl  month  li\ 
nil  nth  in  thf  jia^i-sol  th«'iountr\  's 
j;rcatfst  ma^a/inc. 

70  MITCHhU  STRUT 
(il  ASC.OW,  C.i 

2S.  J2S. 

M  inthiv  A  in.nl Iv  hv  p  >st 

SCOniSH  FIELD 


PERSONAL 


or 

BUSINESS 
TRAVEL— 

We  are  an  international  organisation  offer¬ 
ing  travel  facilities  by  air,  sea  or  rail  to  any 
destination  whether  on  business  or  holiday. 

THEATRE  BOOKINGS 

Book  Alhambra,  King’s,  Empire  and 
Citizen’s  Theatre  seats  at  our  office — cen¬ 
trally  situated.  Bookings  can  also  be  made 
for  London  Theatres,  and  S.N.O.  Concerts. 

World-Wide  Shipping  and  Forwarding  Agents. 

-ARBUCKLE,  SMITH  &  CO- 

LIMITED 

91  MITCHELL  ST.  (Off  Gordon  St.),  GLASGOW,  C.I 

TEL  :  CITY  SOSO  (20  LINES)  TELEGRAMS  :  ARBOR  GLASGOW 
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BERNARD  BUFFET 


“  The  Matador  " 
is  one  of  the  twelve 
high  quality  colour 
reproductions  from 
paintings  by  Bernard 
Buffet  which  can  be 
obtained  from  all 
good  print  sellers. 


A  SPECIAL  LEAFLET 
ILLUSTRATING  THESE 
COLOUR  REPRODUCTIONS 
CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FREE 
FROM 

THE  PALLAS  GALLERY,  LTD. 
28B  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.l. 


The  Glasgow 
Art  Gallery 


is  illuminated 
with 


FI  uorescent  Lighting 

Designed  by  the 

EKCO  Illuminating  Engineering  Division 


EKGO-ENSIGN  ELECTRIC  LTD. 


Scottish  Office: 

26  India  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2 
Telephone:  Central  2012 


1 


THE  SCOTTISH  GALLERY 

AITKEN  DOTT  A  SON 
26  CASTLE  STREET 
EDINBURGH 

IForibi  b\  all  the  leading 
Contemporary  Scottish  Painters 

Fine  Art  Dealers 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


TELEPHONES  CAL.  5955-6 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

ALEX.  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD 

19tli  and  20tli  Centurv 
French  Masters 

Contemporarv  French  and 
British  Paintings 

30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telegrams:  “Drawings,  London”  Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 


ESTABLISHED  1844 

MORRISON,  McCHLERY  &  CO. 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Loss  Fire  Assessors 

CROWN  HALLS 

98  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET 

GLASGOW 

The  North  Gallery  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Kingdom. 


Inventories  and  I'aluations  of  all  kinds  of 
Propern  for  Insurance  and  Probate. 

H'eekijr  Sale  ej  all  Classes  of 
Furniture  and  Effects  every  Tuesday. 


flodern  Fireproof  Furniture  Stores  at 
Brougham  Buildings,  44  Renfrew  Street, 
and  also  at  no  St.  George's  Road. 


Telephone:  DOUGLAS  })86  (Private  Exchange) 
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JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


One  of  a  matching  pair  of  Antique  Oak  Tavern 
Tables  in  the  shape  of  Refectory  Tables.  Each 
table  is  7  feet  long,  27  inches  wide  and  285  inches 
high.  Period  circa  1700. 


An  important  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany 
Partner's  Desk  of  high  quality.  The  top  measures 
5  feet  by  3  feet  and  the  desk  is  30|  inches  high. 
Period  circa  1775. 


An  interesting  Antique  Ship’s  Figurehead  of  a 
Man  with  blue  coat,  red  sash  and  gilt  epaulettes. 
Height  37  inches. 


A  very  decorative  pair  of  Antique  Gilt  carved 
wood  Mirrors  each  measuring  30  inches  high  and 
26  inches  wide.  Period  circa  1800. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 


Telephones  : 

Aberdeen — 24828,  Braemar — 245 


AND  AT  BRAEMAR 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"Antiques,  Aberdeen” 


IAN 


PAINTINGS 

BY 

BRITISH.  FRENCH 
AND  CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS 
OLD  AND  NEW 


VALUATIONS  FOR  PROBATE 
AND  INSURANCE  CAN  BE  ARRANGED 


GALLERIES 


48  WEST  GEORGE  STREET,  GLASGOW  TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  0039 


THE  GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUMS  ASSOCIATION 


